for W. H. Braham, read L. H. Braham, £1 1s.; for Moses Isaacs, 


Secretary. 


TANTED, at the HEBREW WARDS, LONDON HOS. 


Defries, 
_ Hoarcs, and Co., 62, Lombard-street; and at the Hospital, by 


- PRAYERS ‘in the Synagogue on FRIDAY EVENING and 


to read and write. Applications, in writing only, to be made to Mr. 


Public is respectfully informed that the. 


Donation 
sident. 24, BI 
Houndsdi 


Great Prescot-street, 


JPWARDS. of FIVE HUNDRED Jewish Patients are 
a 


a 


_(YARPENTER, B 


210 Trust To Gop anv Do waar 1s Rigat.” 


—Psalms. 


TERMS OF 4s,; 


Unstamped, 3s.; Impressed Stamp, 4s. 6d, | 
[REGISTERED FOR TRANSMISSION ABROAD. 
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At Shortland Crescent, Auckland, New Zealand, on Dee, 2nd, 

1863, Mrs. Samuel Brown, ofadaughter. 

~ On the 19th of bebe at 9, Woburn-square, Russell square, 

the wife of Jules Woog, ., of a daughter. ; 

.. On the 2Ist inst., at 51, Belsize Park, Mrs, William L, Miller, 

of a son, ; | 

pile | Marriages. | 

~ On the 24th instant, at 19, Arundel-street, Strand, !by the Rev, 

Dr, Adler, assisted by the Rev. S. M. Gollancz, Esther, third 


daughter of Mr. A. Levy, Eton, to Mr. L. J. Joseph, eldest son of 
Mr. J. Joseph, Liverpool, No cards, | | 


On the 11th inst., at Montreal, Canada Kast, in her 42nd year, 
Caroline, the beloved wife of Mr. William Benjamin, of that city. 
Friends will please accept this intimation. | 

On the 15th inst., at his residence, 42, Cannon-street-road, St.‘ 

George’s-in-the-East, after a lingering and protracted illness, borne 
with pious resignation, in the 67th year of his age, Mr. M. G. 
Cohn, late of Birminghem, deepiy regretted by his sorrowing family 
and friends. 

On the 19th inst., at 2, Sandy’s-row, Bishopsgate, Louis E. 
Lazarus, aged 54, deeply deplored by his widow and orphans, and 
sincerely lamented by ail who knew him, 


TNMHE REV. 8S. LANDESHUT begs to tender his cordial 
THANKS to those gentlemen who supported him, and who 

interested themselves in his behalf, at the recent Election for the 

Bayswater Synagogue. 

Manchester, February 2ith, 5624, 


MAN 

JEWISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE DIFFUSION OF 
RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE, | 

O-MORROW (Saturday), the 27th Feb, Mr. GEORGE J. 

EMANUEL will deliver a Discourse at the JEWS’ INFANT 

SCHOOL, Commercial-street, Whitechapel, at Half-past One 

o’elock precisely. Afternoon Service at One. 


TO THE MEMBERS OF THE NEW SYNAGOGUE 
| GREAT SAINT HELEN'S. 

HE Wardens Give Notice, that Mr. MOSES HARRIS, 
(who has been admitted as a Candidate for the vacant 


Combined Offices of Second Reader and Secretary), will READ 


SATURDAY, the 26th and 27th February instant, and during the 

ensuing week, in order that the oe may Lave an opportunity. 

of judging of his capabilities as a Reader, . 7 
ALGERNON E, SYDNEY, Hon, Sec. 


AUDEL MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP, 
| TREASURERS. 
Maurice Moses, Esq , 14, Cannon-street West, E.C. 
Aaron Salomons, Esq., 35, Old Change, E.C. 
| Hon. SEc. 
Lewis Emanuel, Esq., 31, New Broad-street, E.C 
Subscriptions already announced S021 
Mr. P. J. Salomons 
‘Errata in last list—For Hen 


2 6 
ry Whyte, réad Henry Dyte, £1 Is.; 


read Moss Isaacs, £1 Is. 
. Further Subscriptions will be announced in the “ Jewish Chro- 

As the Committee are anxious to close their list as early as pos- 
sible, they will thank intending coatributors to forward their 


names without delay toleither of the Treasarers, or to the Hon, 


INDEPENDENT FRIENDS BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 

ESTABLISHED 1842. | 
TI\EE Committee beg to acknowledge with THANKS the 
it following DONATIONS: 


rs. M. Samuel . £1 1°0)J. Wilton, Esq... 2 2°60 
J. Kisch, Esq.,M.R.C.S. 10 0 | G. Ji és 10 6 
Messrs. EarlyandSmith 100/Cook 50 
Messrs. Venables and- J. Vanderiyn, Esq... 10 6 

Sons .. 1 0|J. Fontyne, Esq.. =... 10 6 
Warrick, Esq. 10 6| Messrs, Clagett, Brackie, 
Nelson Lee, Esq. .. 100° and Co. 10 6 


Further Donations are earnestly solicitéd, which may be for- 
warded to the members of the Committée, or to the Hon. Sec., 33, 

Feb, 25, 1864. | HENRY L, HARRIS, Hon. See. . 


“YY PITAL, TWO FEMALES of the Jewish persuasion, 
between the ages of 20 and 40 years (or widows under 50), without 
encumbrance, for the purpose of being TRAINED and Instructed 
as NURSES for the sick of our community. They must be able 


I. M. Myers, 13, Duke-street, Aldgate, E.U., on or before March 
18th next, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


SOUP KITCHEN FOR JEWISH POOR, 
Brack Horse YARD, ALDGATE, 
Patron—The Rev. Dr. ADLER, Chief Rabbi. 

he SOUP 
KITCHEN IS OPEN FOR THE SEASON. The days of 
istribution are MONDAYS and WEDNESDAYS, from six till 

. eight in the evening, and on FRIDAYS from eleven till one. 
Number of portions distributed from commencement .. 38,600 
Ditto for week ending Feb. 26th 1864 ~.. 4200 


‘ee 
42,800. 
s will be thankfully received by Mr. Philip Beyfus, Pre- 
oomsbury-square; Mr. Moss Ansell, Vice President, 
tech; Mr. Jonas Jacobs, Treasurer, 1, St. James’s- place, 
Aldgate ; by the Members of the Comtuittee; by the Secretary, 22, 


J. SALOMONS, See. 


METROPOLITAN HOSPITAL 


DEVONSHIRE-SQUARE, BisHorpsGATE, N.E. 


telieved weekly at this Institution, 
ed to maintain its efficiency. i 
Contributions. will..be. most thankful 


Funds are urgently 


ly received by Messrs. 
147, Houndsditech; by the Bankers, Messrs. Barnett, 


. GEORGE CROXTON, Secrerary. 


M, COHEN... 
UL LDER, and DECOR 


ATOR, | 


HE REV. BARNETT ABRAHAMS MEMORIAL 


FUND. 


To be invested, in then 
Benefit of his Widow and Children 


| PRESIDENT—Sampson Lucas, Esq. 
TREASURERS— Lawrence Levy, Esq., and A. D. De Pass 
Honorary SEcRETARY—Dr. Hermann Adler. 


B. Castello, Esq. 
Lionel L. Cohen, Esq. 
Rev. A. L. Green. 
N.S. Joseph, Esq. 


Amount already received 
The following Contributions have be 


i. 


COMMITTEE. 
| Rev. Dr. Adler, Chief Rabb 


ame of Trustees, for the 


Alexander J. Montefiore, Esq. : 


J. M, Montefiore, Esq. 
M. H. Picciotto, Esq. 
Joseph Sebag, Esq. 


en collec 


£1,597 410 
ted (principally in 


small sums), in pursuance of resolutions passed at a Meeting of 
Working Men, held at Zetland Hall, on Sunday, the 20th of 


December, 1863, u 


arris, 
N. L. D. Zimmer 


Treasurers. 


nder the presidency of the Rev. A. L. Green. 


I. Isaacs, Esq., Chairman of the Committee, 
Rev. H. L. 


| the building, as is proved by the fact of 
| families promising a large amount of annual con 
{ 


EWISH EMIGRATION S9CIETY. 
mittee begs to acknowledge with thanks 


HE Com 


| the 
Paroness de Kothschild 50 © 0; Messrs. Castello Bros.. £2 20 
A Thank-offering 0 0 Alfred L. Cohen, Esq... 3 20 
| Lady de Rothschild .. 50 00) Fredk. E. Davis, Esq.. 2 20 
Mrs. H. Montefiore . 20 00) John Samuel, Esq., 
Alfred Davis, Esq. ..10 Park-lane 2 20 
John Raphael, Esq. .. 10 00! Mr. and. Mrs. Henry 
James P. Davis, Esq... 5 50| Solomon... oo 2 239 
Mr. and Mrs, Barnett | Mrs. H.E,Symons ., 2 20 
_ Meyers eo 5 O] Mrs. ALN. Myers .. 220. 
Horatio J. Montefiore, . Dr. Adler .. 
Esq. .. 3 00} Aaron Cohen, 
Nathaniel Montefiore, | J. A. Franklin 190 
Esq. .. .. 5 50!N.S. Joseph, Esq. 1 10 
S. D. Sassoon, -- 50:M, J. Posno, Esq. .. 1 10 
Mr. and Mrs. Louis | A Friend EG 
Nathan -» & 00) Miss-R. Goodman, ann. L 00 
A Friend, in memory of Henry Harris, Esq., Is- 
Henrietta Myers .. 8 30) ‘lington co. 
H. L. Keeling, Esq. .. 8 30) Ab. Lionel Hart, Esq.. 10 6 
F. D, Mocatta, Esq. .. 3 3 0| Carl Posno; Esq. 106 
L. M. Rothschild, Esq. .. JOO 


Further Donations and Subscriptions are earnestly solicited, 
which may be forwarded to the Members of the Committee, or to. 
the Honorary Secretary, 22, tert. Tavistock-sqitare, 

M. 8. OPPENHEIM, Hon. Sec, 
GENERAL APPEAL 


IN AID OF THE FUNDS: FOR BUILDING TARE 
NORTH LONDON SYNAGOGUE. 


de Committee appointed to promote the building of a 
Synagogue in Islington, in appealing to their brethren for 
assistance to enable themto commence the work at once, beg leave to 
lay before the community the claims, this undertaking has upon the 
support and sympathy of the Jewish public; not doubting that 
these claims will be readily admitted, and their appeal meet with a 
liberal response. | 
Islington is fast becoming a centre of Jewish population. It has 
been ascertained that nearly three handred families are at present 
residing in. this district ; and the number is‘daily increasing. The 
want'of.a Synagogue has long been felt; but, until now, no orga- 
nised movement t> build one has been attempted. All that has been 
done in this direction, has been the hiring of a room in a building 
totally inadequate for the performante of public worship. This 
state of things ‘is felt to be unworthy of the respect and love the 
Jews have always evinced for their holy religion, and of the position 
they hold in the estimation of the world. The body of residents 
have come forward eagerly and anxiously to support the project of 
more than eighty heads of 
tribution to the 
Synagogue when built, But, numerous as they are, the residents 
in Islington are. not wealthy; and, although well able to support 
a Synagogue efficiently, they have difficulty in raising a sufficient 
fund to build one. In this respect, as will be seen by the published 


February 17, 1864. 


| 


— 


Aaurhaun, A., Esq. .. £5. 5 0; Lindo, Samuel, Esq. .. £1 1 
Abrahams, S.,Esq. .. 26 5 Lion, A.J., Esq. 26 5 
Andrade, David, Esq.. 10 10 0} Lion, E. L., Esq. ., 26. 5 
| Andrade, M. De Costa, Lion, L., Esq. .. 
105 00} Lion, M. A. Esq. .. 2° 2 
Bamberger, D., Esq. .. 21 0 0} Mathews, Julius, Esq.. 1 1 
Barnet, Henry, Esq. .. 3 3 0| Montefiore, A. J., Esq.. 10 10 
Benjamin, Emanl., Esq.. 1 1 0; Moses, F., Esq... .. 2 2 
Birnbaum; 10°10 0) Moos; Esq. 
Braun, Louis, Esq. ... 26 50) Nathan, Edward, Esq.. 10 
Elkan, B., Esq... is 10 Peartree, B., Esq. 1 
Flatau, A. & Y., Messrs. 52 10 0| Porges, Jacob, Esq. .. 10 10 
Fridlander, M., Esq. .. 5 5 0} Rahn, James, Esq. .. 3 5 
Gashan, G., Esq. .. 2 20) Samper, M., Esq. .. 10.10 
Goldberg, Louis, Esq.. 52 10 0| Samuel,I., Esq. 5 5, 
Hart, Reuben, Esq. .. 26 5 0/| Saunders, ws 
Harris, Esq... 21 0 0} Solomon, M., Esq. 1 
Harris, Israe Esq. 9°23 Slyper, I, 8., ee 3 3 
Harris, B., l 10 Van Praag, A.., 2 2 
Henry, Michael, Esq... 21 0 0} Vogl, David, Esq. ..'10 10 
Hyman, David, Esq. 5 0 Volg, M., Esq. od 
Kalker, Israel; Esq. .. 10 10.0) Werner, Alex, Esq. .. 5 5 
Koetser, D. W., Esq... 1.1 0| Wolheim, A,, Esq. .. 1 1 
Koeler, R., Esq. .« 1 10) Woolf, Edward, Esq... 10 10 
Lee, Levin, Esq. 10.0; Worms, Henry, sen, 
Lee, Albert, Esq. .. 5 Esq. .. 26 5 
Levy, Leon, 106) Worms, Henry, jun, 
Lewine, Lyon, Esq. .. 10 19 0) 


, Esq. 
Collected by Rey. Israel A. Levy oo £16: 
» Mr. Marcus N, Adler oo, 9-6 
» Mr. John Hyams... oo 
» Mr Samuel Harris .. 
» Mr. I. Isaacs .. es ‘4 2 8 6 
» Rey. A. L. Green 2. 
» Mr. Isaac Vallentine.. 
» Mr. Jacob Heinemann 115. 6 
» Mr. S. Selim Solemon 110 6 
» Mr. Haim Ansell 1) 
» Rev. W.-L. Harris .. » 0-6 
» Mr. Franklin .. 18 0 
9 » Mr. Myer D. Davis i ; 15 6 
» -Mr. Nathan Levy .. li 
» Mr. Abraham Woolf 12 0: 
» Mr. Isaac Bloomfield os ll 
‘5 » Messrs. Funk and Wollrauch ; ne 10 0 
» Mr. Maurice Laurie 7 O 
» Mr. Magnus Holtz 6. 0 
Mr, L. Goldbaum ee 5 O 
» Mr. L. Lang és 0 
4 » Mr. N, L. D. Zimmer 4 2 
Mr, Solomon Green 2 6 
5, Mr. Lewis Simmons I::6 
Total vb eee ee eereeee £72 a 8 
Less expénses—viz.: WMS of rooms, 
| £68 2 2 
FURTHER CONTRIBUTIONS. 
A. Abecasis, Esq. .. £3 3 0/ Jewish Association for 
Mrs. Abecasis .. 2 20} the Diffusion: of Re- 
L. B. Abrahams, Esq., Knowledge, 
10 6; (for the purchase of 
S. Abraham, Esq. 5 0; the Manusctipts of 
Ada 10 0} the Rev. B. Abrahams) 50 0 0 
Marco Adutt, Esq. 4 A. Kisch, Esq. .. 
Mrs. Adutt .. 1 10] Benjamin* Kisch, Esq., 
Anonymous. per E. L. ...1 00 
Oppenheimer, Esq... 5 5 0} Henry Kisch, Esq, ... 3. 30 
Anonymous, per J. Master H. Kisch 1. 0-6 
Rintel, Esq. .. 10 A. Kisch, Esq. 20 
José Arbib, Esq, 10 0} 60 
— Aronson, Esq, Bangor 1 0 0| Moses Lea, Esq.  ... 5 50 
M. Assur, Esq...  .. 2 00) H. Levin, Esq., Pen- 
Is. Bensaud, Esq. .. 2.20) Reve I, .. 5-0 
Adolf Birnbaum, Esq... 1 10] Moses Levy, Esq. .. 5 00 
Maurice Cantor, Esq... 1 0 0°| Moses Revy, Esq., Ta- 
R.N. Carvalho, Esq... 2 vistock-sqiares 1 10 
J. Cashmore, Esq. .. 106] Messrs, Levy. and Finis- 
Arthur Cohen, Esq, .. 7 70): 10 0 
Mrs. A.D. Cohen .. 1 0} Messrs. J.. Lyons and 
Mrs. and the “Misses Bans: 0 
Isaac Cohen .. .. 10 0 ....110 
Rev. R. I, Cohen, Dover 1° 10. EB, Marks, Esq... © .. .10 6 
Mrs.Cohen 106/J3ohn Marks, Esq. .. 106 
Collected by aLady,per. L. Marks, Esq.;. 10 0 
ve; 1°16 0) Eig, .. 1.0.0} 
Collected by Simeon . | Marcus, Est 
Singer, Esq. .. 3 10 0} Messrs. Simon May &  ~ 
A. Davis; Esq,andfamily 5-01 @o,, Nottingham 10 00 
F, Davis, Esq... 3 30|E.M. Merton, Esq. ...5 50 
Joseph Davis, Esq. .. 2 20] Lewin Mosely, Esq. .. 1 10 
Messrs. Defries & Sons 5 5 0} Abraham Moses, Esq.. 5 5 0 
Daniel De Pass, Esq. 3 3 0) Elias Moses, Esq. .. 3 00 
Rev.S. De Sola 3.00} M.L. Oppenheim, Esq. 1.1 0 
Barrow Emanuel, Esq. 10 6| E.L, Oppenheimer, Esq. 5° 5 0 
G. Emanuel, B.A. 1°10) B, Peartree; ..° 
Lesser Fridlander, Esq. 2 Pillitscher, Esq.. .. 10 6 
A Friend, per Mordecai « ‘Solomon Pool, Esq. .. 1 0 
Abrahams .. ©... 1 00}Pupilsof H. A: F. 
A Friend, per Dr, H., . ) 69 
I, Gerstenberg, Rubenstein, Esq.‘ 1 1 0 
Asron Goldsmid, Esq... 5. 0 0 \)N.Salaman, Esq. 100 
Frederick D. Goldsmil, N.-H. Saitomons, Esq... 10 6 
_Esq. .- 51 10 Mrs. N. H. Salomons,. “10 0 
Joseph Goldsmid, Esq. |. 1 0} John Samuel, Esq. .. 5 5 0 
Walter, Goldsmid, - | W.Beales, Esq.. 50 
Messrs. M.& L. Green {Adam Spielmann, Esq. 3 30 
and Co, 1 1 0} Solomon,: Esq. 5 0 
A. Hakim;Esq.. |... 5 0|Megars,Jacob and Dni, 
Messrs. B. Hyam& Sons 5 5 0| Society called “Charity — 
Lawrence Hyam, Esq. 5 Hecapes an Evil 
I. Isaacs, Esq, Lancaster 5 5 - Death,” per Anidjah 
I. Isaacs, Esq... 0 Ab., Esq., 
Jolin Isaacs; Esq. ... ‘590 
L, Isaacson, .. of Jews’ Col-. . 
Henry Jacobs, .. . 100 and Pupilsotthe 
Samuel Jacobs, .. 10 0| J. Varicas,Esq.. .. 100 
E. A.Jones, Esq... .. Wenkheim, Eaq.... 590 
Moses Joseph, Esq. .. 10 10 0 | Joséph Zedner, Esq. ... 1 1G 
Solomon Joseph, Esq.. 1 10 


¥ Nichols-square} Hackney-road, 
Workshops,: William Strect, Shoreditch: 


Donations will bo tha® received by Lawrence Lavy, 


Esq. and 3, Aldgate, E.; by A, D, 


Pass, Esq., 2, Kensington 


Garden-terrace,, W., Treasurers » by Uy, Hermann Adler, 16, Fins- 


15, Lombard-street, E,C., who 


th 


we 


miribut 


> a 


re, 


« 


conse ented 
CHOU 


“kindly 


bury square, E.C.; Hon.'Sec.: ; and by’ Robarts, Lubtiock, and Co., 


charge of 


ee 
5 


with the shop 


report of their proceedings, they have not been found walting; but 
it has been proved that the means within their power are inadequate 
to raise a building that shall provide at once for the present and 
future wants of the neighbourhood, and be at the same time credi- 
table to the community, - | 
Another special claim the Committee wish to urge upon the 
Community 1s, that the establishment of a Synagogue in this 
neighbourhood will have the effect of enabling large numbers of the 
working and middle classewof Jews to remove their residence from 
the crowded city to this healthy locality, without the fear of depriv- 


| ing themselves afid children of réligious influences—a combination 


of blessings long prayed for by the Jews of this metropolis, | 
When to these special. claims are added, the duty which Jews 
(and especially those whom Providence has blessed with means* 
have at all times acknowledged to be incumbent upon them, viz,, 
the duty of erecting or assisting to erect buildings wherever needed, 


wherein their brethren may assemble for the worship of the God of 


undertaken to 
dged aud adver- 


their fathers, the Committee have every confidence that through the 
fulfilment in this instance of that sacred duty, they will soon be 
placed in a position to complete the good work they are appointed 
to carry out. | | 
undermentioned Gentlemen have 
receive subscriptions, which will be duly acknowle 
tised. 
The Rev. A. L. GREEN, 48, Burton-creseent, W.C,. 
DE Esq., 61 and,62, Wood-street, 
LOUIS BRAUN, Esq., 65, Wood-street, City, E.C, 
A. J. LION, Esq., City-road, E.C. - 
TIENRY HARRIS, Esq., Chairman of the Committee, 
37, Duncan-terrace, Islington, N, 
LEVIN LEE, Esq., Hon. Sec. protem, 
| Wood- street, City, E.C. 
LOCAL DONATIONS, 


FIRST LIST. OF 


2 


| 


RS. COOKS CONFEC- 


| M TIONERS, No. 39, Middlesex-street, Aldgate.—All kinds 
0 r 


ench, Italian, and German Pastry and Confectionery, Wed- 
ding Dioners, Breakfasts, Balls, and  Dejeuners, and Parties 
ed in: the-first-class Foreign or English Ices, Jellies, 
or Blane-manges. On all public occasions, weddings and ‘private 
arties, the greatest satisfaction has been expre at the mamier 
which’ Mrs: and Son have served the entertainmedgtg) 
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- Jiversome three or four months, as she was far advanced in 


Sypney.—ANNIVERSARY DINNER OF THE 


| and Christians there in 


* pion, which we, however, trust were liberal. 


‘THE JEWISH ‘CHRONICLE AND HEBREW OBSERVER. 


| FEBRUARY 26, 1954 


' We deem it right to state that we do not identify ourselves with 
oar correspondent’s opinions, | 

_Earty Buriats. | 

You will perhaps be surprised at my returning to the 


OUR OOMMUNAL WEEKLY GOssIP.— | 


charge. Bu! while the most objectionable practice of 


early barials in the community continaes, I shall deem 
it my duty to avail myself of every opportunity ‘that 
may present itself for denouncing the habit. Such an 


opportunity bas just now offered itself. You may have 


notice the subjoined account going the round of the 

press :— 
Procervives.—A woman named Ellen 

Gaunt had long resided at Matlock, but being in the last stage 


of consumption she came to Derby on the 24th of October last 


year, and remained with her sister and husband, Mr. and 


Mrs. Hadfield, at Feartree, till the 24th of January, when she 
diel. The deceased was seen by no doctor in Derby, having 
been told by Mr. Brown, of Matlock, before she came here, 
that she could not recover. The deceased, after,her death, 
was taken to Matlock, and was buried there on 28th of 
January. An official report states that atthe burial “ on the. 


- gexton filling in the grave, he fancied he heard a noise in the 


coffin, and he at once informed the minister, who went out and 
heard similar sounds; another person was then called, and 
also eventually Dr. Cash. The body was taken out of the 
coffin, and Dr. Cash attempted to bleed it, and a drop or two 


Of blood issned from the incision. The doctor pronounced | 


her dead, and that she had been so for some time. She.was 


gain placed in the grave and covered up.” These events 
- gaturally caused great excitement in the town, and as soon 
asthe chief constable became acquainted with the circum- 


stances he instituted an inquiry. Dr. Brown, who had 
attended the deceased, says:—“ For some weeks before her 


leaving Matlock for Derby I attended her, and informed her 


friends and herself that her case was hopeless, as she was suf- 
feriog from tubercular disease of the lungs, and would only 


the last stage of consumption. I gave a certificate as to the 


- eause of death, as I was informed that no other medical man 


had visited her after she left Matlock. I know nothing about 
the faneral or the knocking in the coffin, beyond so much dis- 
gusting and foolish talk which would hardly heve been tole- 


- yated four centuries ago.” In the course of the inquiry, the 


rector of Matlock wag applied to, and in his statement he 
says:— Soon after I had left the churchyard, the parish clerk 
came to the rectory to say that he had heard a strange noise 
inthe grave. I immediately went with him to the spot, and 
after listening a short time, I heard a peculiar knocking pro- 
ceeding trom the grave, and apparently in the coffin. I then 
went to call Mr. John Else, one of the churchwardens, who 
also heard the knocking. We immediately ordered the 
¢offin to be uncovered, and while the clerk was doing so I ran 
to the house where the friends of the deceased were, and told 


- them what we had heard. I also sent for a policeman and for 


Dr. Cash, the latter of whom examined the corpse, and pro- 
nounced her to be dead, but declared that he could not say how | 
long she had been dead. I cannot offer any opinion myself as 
to the cause of the noises—rthat is and ever will be a mystery— 
but to Mr, Else, the parish clerk, and myself, they were more 
than sufficiently suspicious to justify us in what we did.” No 
further explanations of the “noises” has yet been given, and 


the excitement which the event had originated has subsided.— 


Dersx Mekcorr. 

Now this noise which proceeded from the coffia can 
upon no other reasonable ground be accounted for than 
by the assumption that the person buried awoke to life 
immediately after the interment, tried to free herself 
from her prison, and really died before the coffin was 
opened. It must be borne in mind that the woman so 
buried lay sick of a disease in its last stage, supposed to 
be incurable, and that the body, after her apparent death, 


.was kept for four days above ground, and yet life could 


not have been extinct at the Burial. Will this recent 
well-authenticated instance of burying alive at our own 
doors, as it were, not suffice to awaken the mass of our 
community to a sense of the iniquity committed by those 
who within 24 hours after the supposed death of a person 
commit the body to the grave ? | | 


Scuoor.—This dinner took place on the 10th of Dec., 


- Jast, Mr. J. L. Montefiore inthe chair. It was attended | 
‘by the Mayor, several aldermen, members of the legis- 
-Jature,some of the leading merchants, the committee, 
gnd a considerable number of co-religionists, in all abou: 


200 persons. The usual loyal toasts having been pro- 


a posed, the Rev. A. B. Davis gave the toast of the 


evening. Tke following extract from his eloquent 


speech will show the position of the school and also 


give testimony to the cordial feeling uniting Jews 
the work of charity: 
“Before they joined in drinking this toast, it would be 


swell to ask what had been done to ensure their success. 
‘umbad it been deserved? and this being answered 


satisfactorily, they could then drink the toast with 
‘hearty good feeling. A year since, the Sydney Hebrew 
‘School-numbered thirty-four scholars ; after this short 


lapse, it had now sixty enrolled; of these the average 


daily attendance was fifty-five. fe believed that the 
hadno equal for excellent management and 
efficient masters. But more had beendone, After 
‘some consideration, they had at length, on the 16th 
November, established, in connection with the institu- 
tion, a branch for educating Jewish girls. For some 
years there had been no institucion for needy girls—on 
that day they had nineteen female pupils; to-day, 
-aiter a lapse of three weeks, they numbered twenty 
five; and in three weeks more, they hoped to have 
forty, extending the benefits of education to one hundred 


 ghildren of their faith. It was the boast of the Jewish 


nation ‘that they always supported their own charities 
and their own poor; but it delighted him above all 
| at this festive board supported 
by so many of thei: Christian brethren moving in all 


friends, forgetting everything but the cause which 
Several other toasts having | 

before us does. 


jin anew garb—or, rather, this essenism intermixed 


itions of life, now as it were arm-in-arm with their! 


THE ORIGIN OF OMRISTIANITY. 
"TRANSLAYED From Vor. m. ov Gravtz’s “ Hrsrory. 
OF THE Jews.” 

M. Renan, by birth and education a Christian, has 
published a “ Life of Jesus.”” Dr. Graetz, the most 
recent and most celebrated historian of the Jews, has 
likewise pablished a life of: Jesus, under thembove 
title. The production of the German Jew, ineorpo- 
rated in his history, preceeded by several years that of 
the French Christian. We now publish it, with few 
omissions. Let our Christian readers judge which has 


| Jone more justice to the founder of their religion, and 


penetrated deeper into his character—the Jew or the 
Christian. Let, after this sober appreciation of the 
life of Jesus, and the work accomplished by him, 
Christians no longer talk of Jewish hard- 3 . 
wilful blindness, superstition, and blasphemy. They 
will see that a rabbi and a scholar, a professor of the 
rabbinical seminary of Breslau, who has made rabbi- 
nical literature and ecclesiastical authors the study of 
his life, can speak respectfully of Jesus:of Nazareth, 
and can do justice to his elevation of mind, without 
for all that deifying him, placing him by the side of 
God, and transferring to the creature the worship due 
'to’the Creator alone. 


When Judea yet trembled lest the Governor Pon- 
tius Pilate should commit some act of violence, and 
thus bring on a new insurrection and new sufferings, 
there arose a phenomenon so insignificant in its 
beginning that it was hardly noticed at its appear- 
ance, but which, by the original manner in which it 
was produced, and favoured by circumstances, gra- 
dually took such a powerful flight and acquired such 


a formidable force that it struck out new paths in the 


history of the world. | 
The time had come when the fundamental truths of 


Judaism, hitherto shut up, and in their true value. 
only recugnised by profound thinkers, should shake 


off their bonds and go forth freely in order to pene- | 
trate among the nations ofthe earth. The abundance 
of sublime ideas concerning God and a holy life, both, 
in the individual and the state which form the essence 
of Judaism, was to pass over into the life of other 
peoples and enrich them with its fulness. Israel was 
to commence seriously to realise the task of being the 
teacher of nations. But the ancient doctrine of God 
and of a moral and divine life of nations, in order to 
find access to the pagan world, a stranger to God and 
morality, must take new names and new forms in 
order to open for itself hearts and intellects; consi- 
dering that Judaism, in its external form and its 
ancient name, was_in general not liked among the 
pagans. It was, therefore, the new phenomenon, 
arisen under the administration of Pilate, which was 
to pave the way for a greater and closer participation 
of the pagan world in the doctrines of Judaism. But 
this phenomenon, in regeiving within itself foreign 
elements, and in removing from Jewish doctrine, 
soon placed itself in opposition to the source 
inwhich it originated. The Jewish religion, which 
had given it birth, could, therefore, not. feel any ma- 
terial joy because the daughter soon inimically turned 
away from the mother and pursued a direction in 
which it was impossible for her to follow her off- 
spring. If Judaism was not prepared to lay aside its 
special character and become faithless to its ancient 
convictions, it was compelled to assume an antago- 
nistic attitude to its own offspring. Thus it came to 
pass that the child, so little noticed at its birth, yet 
reserved for great things in after-life, brought upon 
Judaism an amount of sufferings and tortures which | 
all but threatened its destruction for a long series of: 
years. This new phenemenon, this ancient doctrine 


with strange elements—is Christianity, the rise and | 
the first movements of which come within the Jewish 
history of this epoch. __ 

Christianity owes its origin toa vague yet powerful 
sentiment, which then held sway over all classes of 
the Jewish nation, and daily became stronger, in pro- 

rtionas the political situation with its consequences 

me mong oppressive and more inmsupportable, 
The. great and daily increasing sufferings, the conso- 
quenceof Roman oppression, the cynicism of theprinces | 
of the house of Herod, the cowardice and baseness of 
the Jewish aristocracy, the voluntary abasement ot 
the high-priestly families, aud the discord of parties, 
had intensified the expectation of the Messiah an- 
nounced in the prophetical records to such a degree, 
that every gifted man assuming his part could easily 
succeed in obtaiming followers, provided he: could 
attract either by his exterior or by his moral and 
religious character. There were many profound minds 
which had accustomed themselves to consider the 
political situation, such as it was after the Babylonian 
exile, only as transitory, as a simple preparation, 
until a true priest should bring back again the Urim 
and Tumim, until a true prophet should appear, until 
Elijah should come back “ to reconcile the hearts of 
the fathers with the hearts of the children” (Mal. iii. 
23, 24; Esdras ii. 63; Sirach xlviii. 10, 11; Treatise 
Adoyoth, at the end; Matthew xi. 14; xvii. 10, and 


el passages in the other synoptical Gospels), 
true es ne this Elijah, was only to be the 
forerunner of the Messiah, to solve all doubts, to con- 
ciliate all dissonances, re-establish the long-expected 
and restore the disturbed order. Thus the 
essianic expectation swayed the minds in all social 
strata, with the exception of the aristocracy and the’ 
partisans of the Roman dominion, who were contented 
with the present, and for whom a change im the state 
of things -would have been rather mjurious than 
beneficial. ‘Thus it to:pass that within a period 
of thirty years there arose a succession of enthusiasts 
who, without fraudulent intention, merely emried 


| away by the ardent desire to shake off the yoke so 


_\ heavily weighing u 


‘pious people, would lead back from Greek and _ bar- 


n the nation, passed themselves 
off as prophets or Messiahs, and found ‘féllowers who 
remained faithful to their banner unto death. Never- 
theless, as easy as it was for them to find believers in 
their Messiahship, as difficult was it to be recognised — 
in this capacity by the whole nation. Know!sdge 
was too far-spread, and the intellect too well sharp- 
ened by numerous discussions, by the study of the 
sacred books, and the people was too much divided 
into parties, each of which formed ideas of its own of 
the Deliverer to come, for any one individual passing — 
for a Messiah to satisfy the claims and expectations of 
all. The republican zealots, the disciples of Judah the 
Galilean, hoped before all that the Messiah would, 
with the breath of his mouth, annihilate the enemies 
of Israel, would put'a stop to the Roman domination, 
and re-establish the golden age of the reign of David. 
The Shamaites, perhaps, added to this portrait of the 
Messiah the most rigorous religiousness and the 
purest morality. The Hillelites, less politically 
meclined and less fanatic, no doubt saw in the Messiah 
a prince of peace, who would heal the internal and 
external dissensions. But all agreed in this—that the 
Messiah must spring from the race of David, the 
expression “ Son of David” (Ben-David) having in 
the course of time become synonymous with Messiah. 
It was then also generally believed that the Messianic 
achievements would be confirmed by the return of © 
the tribes of Israel, dispersed in all countries, laden 
with valuable presents, as a compensation for then 
long sufferings. The men of enlightenment, imbued 
with the Greek spirit, as the principal representative _ 
of which the Jewish Platonist, Philon, may be consi 
dered, endowed the Messiah with a superhuman form, 
resembling that of an angel, who, visible only to 


barous countries the banished and repentant descend- 
ants of Jacob (Philon de execrationibus, ed. Maugey 
Tome li, p. i. p. 435). They, moreover, believed 
that the Messianic time would find the Jewish nation 
inwardly prepared, in a holy state of the patriarchal 
life, and with lofty sentiments, which, by preventing 
a relapse into former sins, would assyre participation 
in Divine Grace. Then the streams of grace, of past 
happiness, would flow again from an eternal source, 
deserted cities would again raise themselves, the 
wilderness would be changed. into fruitful fields, and 
the prayer of the ,.ivmg would have the power of 
restoring the dead to life. | 

(To be continued.) 


JEWS ON THE RivER AMAzon.—The following passage 
oceurs ina recent publication, *“ The Naturalist on the 
River Amazon,” by H. W. Bates: ‘‘Near Ega we visited 
a village ; several small but navigable streams or inlets 
bere fall into the Ouaray ; the land appeared to be of the 
highest fertility ; we crossed a neck of land on foot, from 
one inlet to another, passing through extensive groves of 
coffee, planted in a loose manner among the forest trees; 
One of the settlers was a Gibraltar Jew, established here 
many years, and thoroughly reconciled to the ways of life 
of the semi-civilised inhabitants. We found him barefoot, 
with trousers turned up tothe knees, busily employed with 
a number of Indians—men, women, and children —shel. 
ling and drying cacao, which grows wild in immense 
profusions in the neighbourhood. He seemed a livaly 
and sensible fellow, was a great admirer of the country, 
the climate, and the people, and had no desire to return 
to Europe. This was the only Jew [ met with on the 
upper rivet ; there are several settled at Santarem, Ca- 
neta, and Para, where, on account of their dealiags being 
fairer than those of Portuguese traders, they do a good 
trade, and live on friendly terms with the Brazilians.’”—~ 
(Vol. ii, p. 175)... | 

Tne Story oF aN Arom.—The atom of charcoal 
which floated ia the corrupt atmosphere of old volcanic 
ages, was absorbed into the leaf ofa fern when the 
valleys became green and luxuriant; and there, in its 
proper place, it received the sunlight and the dew, aiding 
to fling back to heaven a reflection of heaven's gold; 
and atthe same time to build the tough fibre of the 
plant. That same atom was consigned to the tomb 
when the waters submerged the jungling valleys, It 
had lain there thousands of years, and a: month ‘since | 
was brought into the light again, imbedded in a block 
of coal, It shall be consumed to warm our dwelling, 
cook our food, and make more ruddy and cheerful the 
hearth whereon our children play ; it shall combine with 
& portion of the invisible atmosphere, ascend upward 
as a curling wreath to revel in a mazy dance high up in 
the blue ether ; shal! reach earth again, and be entrapped 
in the embrace of a flower; shall live in velvet beauty 
on the cheek of the apricot ; shall pass into the human 


| body, giving enjoyment to the palate, and:health to the 


b'ood ; shall'cireulate in the delicate tissues of the brain; — 
and aid, by enfeting into some new combination, in— 
educing the thoughts which are now being uttered by 

the pen. Itis but an atomof charcoal, it may dwell 

One moment in @ stagnant ditch, and the next be flush- — 
ing on the lip of beauty ; it may now become a compo- 
nent of a limestone rock, and the next an ingredient 
in a field of potatoes; it may slumber for a thousand 
years without undergoing a single change, and the next 


), | hour pass through a thousand; and afterall, it is only 


an a‘om of charcoal, and occupies onty its place where- 
ever it may be.—Hibberd's “‘ Brambles and Bay 

Tue Commanp or Worps.—A statistician has had 
the patience to count the number of words employed by 
the most celebrated writers. The works of Corneille do 
not contain more than 7,000 different words, and these 
of ‘Moliere 8,000. Shakespeare, the most fertile and — 
varied of English authors, wrote all his jes and 


comedies with 15,000 words. Voltaire and Gopthe 


‘employ 20,000 ; Paradise Lost ” only contains 


and the Old Testament says all that it has to say oh 
5,642. 
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* It was not the Jews, but the Romans, who cracified Jesus, 
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| FORBEAR. 


Forbear, whene’er an unjust taunt 
Shall quickly flash thine eye, 

And flush thy cheek with swift desire 
To’give some sharp reply. 

-Forbear, wrath only kindles wrath, 

And stirs up passion’s fire; 

While answering softly, mildly tends, 
To check the bitterest ire. 


Forbear, though some well-meaning friend, 
Perchance with good intent, 

Should rougbly crush a sanguine hope, 

Or brilliant plan prevent. 

Forbear, their wisdom may be far 

§uperior to thine own; 

They may have built such castles too, 

And seen them overthrown. 


Forbear, when sickness claims thy care, 

And murmuring accents prove, 

Breathing complaining, fretful tones. 
‘Sad trials to thy love. 


- Forbear, thou may’st not know how keen 
The pain which seeks to find 

- Relief in feverish words, and yet 
Means not to be unkind. 


Forbear, when childhood’s noisy mirth 
Distracts thy throbbing brain ; | 

Which, pressed with many anxious cares. 
Scems bursting with its pain. 


Forbear— O do not wound their hearts, 
Because thine is oppressed, 

By careless and impatient tones, 
When they would be caressed. 


Forbear: I know ’twill cause a pang, 
And many a fervent prayer, 

And many efforts, ere thou learn 
In all things to forbear- 


A LECTURE ON THE JEWS. 

A lecture on the Jews was lately delivered at Dover, 
by the Rev. W. Yate, a report of which was given by 
the ‘Dover Telegraph.” The friendly and fair spirit 
in which the lecturer treated his subject entitles his 
production to a notice in our columns. We therefore 
 enpy the greater porticn of the report, although the lec- 
ture was not quite free from error, and moreover took 
several views of which we, as Jews, cannot approve; 
but which, on the other hand, are such as are commonly 
held by Christians. | | 

The past of the Jews, the Jecturer said, was one of 
the most extraordinary histories in the annals of the 
world; their present was wrapt in great difficulties in 
every civilized country in Europe ; their future no man 


could contemplate without the deepest interest. The 


prophesies concering them in the Old Testament would 
all be fulfilled. The origin of the Jews was one of a 
remarkable kind: they were the chosen people of God. 
The first that we hear of was Abraham, the father of 
the faithful, the friend of God, and the man in whose 
seed all the nations of the earth were to be blessed. 
The rev. lecturer traced the ancestry of the chosen 
people of God down to the time of Moses, and said 
the Jews were a living argument against the errors 
and heresies of Bishop Colenso, as facts showed that 
the Sacred Records came down in an unbroken line 
from Moses their lawgiver and David their king. -And 
the Jews still preserved the laws of Moses in their 
integrity, having dared the contumely uf the world, 
and endured its bitter persecutions, even death itself, 
in order to fulfil the glorious directions of their prophets. 


The recent ceremony of depositing the scroll of the law } 


Inthe new Jews’ Synagogue at Dover was an instance 
of the reverence in which their laws are atillheld. We 
had no more reason to believe there had lived dn Eng: 
lish Queen Elizabeth who had enacted certain statutes, 
civil and ecclesiastical, than we -had to believe there 
had been a lawgiver Moses, who framed the social 
policy of the Jews. The testimony was of an earlier 
date; but then it was supported by more numerous 
proofs. 


that the Lord prayed for them on the Cross: so 
then, let us follow that example, and not persecute the 
Jews, but blessthem. The rev. lecturer then proceeded 
_ tO Notice the persecution to which the Jews were 
subjected under the Papacy, when the Roman power 
dominated in Europe, and said there was a fearful 
accumulation of guilt standing sgainst England and 
Europe, in respect of the persecution of the Jews: 


although from the days of Cromwell in England greater / 


privileges and immunities had been rightly and justly 
gtanted to the Jews. The times he had spoken of 
Were what were called the Middle Ages; and he 
regretted to say that there were still many men in 


_ Christian England who would fain restore the manners 
and customs of those execrable days, when “‘allthe world | 


Was one wide kennel and mankind different sorts of dogs,” 
and every doy felt it his duty to worry the poor Jew. 
Such, then, was the past of the Jew. It presented a 
very melancholy picture of human nature—a sad picture 
‘What a man would perpetrate upon the helpless one, 
when his passions are aroused, and when the dark banner 
Of fanaticism floats proudly in the breeze, 
‘Present position of the Jews would cause us to rejoice 
that we live ina country where the law effectually 
Secures the rights of all—whether they be Jews, Gentile, 
Scythian, bond, or free. In most countries the Jews 
“Were considered as a strange people, at-d an alien race. 
all nations they were distinctly Jews. Asa body 
they ‘were considered true and faithful subjects of the 
-Feigning power under which they live. This might not 
always be said of others, who. were oftentimes exceed. 
ingly troublesome to the Government. In_his/(the 


turer's) earlier days there was much done to prejudice 


thildrea against the Jews. Next to Napoleon B 


Ona 


8s distinctly stated in the Gospels,—Ed. J.C, 


He would not conceal the fact that Jews did 
crucify the Lord of Glory ;* but they must remember 


The | 


| 


restored to their rights, 


‘of 


‘parte, they were the dread of his infancy and earlier 


days. The feeling of repugnance at the thought of 


the feeling of enmity so long indulged in against the 
|Jews was materially mitigated, 
was amarked distinction as regards their social and 
political existence. But with all the privileges they 
still enjoyed in this free land, the Jews were still looking 


privilege were now withheld from the Jews. They 
were admitted to sit in the great Council of the nation ; 
‘in this island of liberty every mite oftheir property was 
justly secured to them by the wost stringent laws; no 
person might assault or asperse them with impunity ; 
in their synagogues nobody dared to make them afraid ; 
still their ery was for Jerusalem. Marvellous, indeed, 


children of Israel. Men were now rather inclined to 


| shield them from persecution than to administer it. 


The lecturer made a passing allusion to the recent 
atrocious case of kidnapping abroad, and of the late 


} outrages in Morocco, adding a tribute of praise to the 


mission of Sir Moses Montefiore, through whose instru- 
mentality, it is believed, a great danger has been averted 
from 200,000 Jews at Morocco. The rev. lecturer said 
that, notwithstanding on other subjects the march of 
intellect. was fast enough, there existed much ignorance 
in respect of the Jews. One falsehood, was that the 
English Jew is not himself allowed to read the Old, 
mach more the New Testament. He then proceeded 


to enlarge on the privileges enjoyed by the Jews in 


this country. Wasit not a bright and happy thought 


that a Jew is treated as other men? that the shield of 
Britannia’s justice covers all the subjects of Britannia’s 


Queen ? Although the children of Israel still kept 


themselves asa distant people, they were looked uponas 


members of the great family of man—brethren, neigh- 
bours, friendr. This was as it should be; and it will 
become still more apparent as the light breaks in upon 
Jew and Gentile. In noticing the future prospects of the 
Jewish people, he said if we would but go to the Sacred 
Record we shall not be left in doubt as to the future of 
the Jews. Jerusalem was their certain destinatior. No 
political combinations, no conquest could give a rightful 
title to that land of ancient sages, psalmists, and 
prophets, for the title of the Jews to it was registered 
in Heaven; the deed bore tne seals and the signet of 
the. original owner of the earth. The original deeds 
were in God’s keeping, and, although earthly kings may 
claim the right to alienate the estate, so clear did he 
believe the validity of the title of the Jews to the land 
of Palestine, that, when the trial is brought before the 
great tribunal, and the chief judge pasges sentence and 
sigus the decree, the whole universe would concur in 
the decision that this most glorious land belongs to the 
Jews. The time might be nearer than was imagined. 
He hazarded no speculations. He was not, nor ever 
should be, one of the prophets ; nor was he gifted with 
second sight, ss some pretended to be. The times and 
the seasons were known only to God. Dr. Adler, the 
chief English rabbi, had in one of his publications 
expressed himself strongly on the hopes of the children 
of Israel, and the certainty of their return to their own 
land. He could not believe the learned rabbi was wrong. 
He was certain in his faith that the children of Israel 
will again inhabit the land of their forefathers, be 
be happy in themselves, 
honored by the world, and loved by their God. Having 
touched onthe past, present, and future of the Jews, 
the rev. lecturer ‘said there was this marked difference 
between the Jews and the Christians—that both looked 
to ‘the promised Messiah; but that the Jews {look to 
the Messiah as yet to come, while we look to the One 
already come. We believe when Isaiah sptke of the. 
Cross inthe 53rd chapter of his prophecies that the 
humiliation and death of the Messiah was necessary 
to the Salvation of the Jews and the Gentiles. They 
do not believe in His Atonement, and that His death 
was necessary ‘to take away sins. He then proceeded 
to show that the Jews of the present day were unan- 
swerable for the Crocifixion, If the nonconformists 
of the present day were unanswerable for the murder of 
Charles I. 200 years ago, so were the Jews now living 
unanswerable for the death vpon the Cross 1800 years 
ago, The rev. lecturer suggested that a few practical 
hints. might be taken from his remarks by his auditory 
in their intercourse with Jews, and concluded by quoting 
froma poem entitled *“* The Wandering Jew,” which 


in England. | | 

FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAINE,—INCREASING ConseR- 
VATISM.—Wz2 are extremely gratified to learn that Dr, 
Geiger, the new rabbi of Frankfort, has relinquished 
some of the extreme innovations introduced by him at 
Breslau, where he officiated before. One of these inno- 
vations was the omission of the words ‘* who has chosen 
us from all nations,” in the benediction, said by the per- 


been restored. Reforms of this kind are most absurd, 
and are in direct antagonism to the letter and spirit of 
Judaism, which rests upon the historical fact that God 
selected Israel from all other nations to make it the 
depository of his law. A reform that should deny this 
must deny the law itself which states this fact. 


Poor Greais.—According to a recent tra- 


: vellez, the poor classes of English girls who emigrate to 


Cape Town (Africa), readily marry the Mohamedan 
‘working men of that place, who make good and sober 
husbands. The wives soon adopt:the religious netions 


& 


Sabbaths. 


their. spoutes, mount the fez, and keep Friday 


In England there 


might often be’ said of them in other lands, though not 


son called to the law. This formula has now again | 


we 


ONSTRATED 


THE EXISTENCE OF GOD DEM 


receiving anything from a Jew had been well expressed | 


bs Sheridan Knowles, in his drama of “ Mariendorpt’” | 
(which was quoted). But now, in all civilized nations, | 


_ A GENERAL SURVEY OF THE UNIVERSE 

. {From Chautaubriand’s Genius of Christianity). 

_ There is a God. The plants of the valley and the 
cedars of the mountain bless his name; the insect 
bums his’ praise; the elephant salutes him with the 
ising day; the bird glorifies bim among the foliage ; 
the lightning bespeaks his power, and the ocean declares: 
his immensity. Man. alone has said, “ There is no 


forward to that time when they shall be restored to | God 
| beautiful Palestine. In England, no political or social | 


Has he, then, in adversity never raised his eyes 
toward Heaven ? Has he in prosperity never cast them 
on the earth? I[s Nature so far from him that he has 
not been able to contemplate it wonders; or does he 
consider them as the mere result of fortuitous causes ? 
Buthow could chance have compelled crude and stub- 
born materials to arrange themselves in such exquisite ’ 


order? 
6s: compared with the past was the present of the| 


It might be asserted that man is the “idea of God 
displayed,” and the universe ‘‘ His imagination made 


manifest.” They who have admitted the beauty of 


nature asa proof ofa supreme irtelligence, ought to 
have pointed out atruth which greatly enlarges the 
sphere of wonders. It is this: motion and rest, dark- 
ness and light, the seasons, the revolutions of the 
heavenly bodies, which give variety to the de. 
corations of the world, are successive only in 
appearance, and permanent in reality. The scene that 
fades upon our view is painted in brilliant colors for 
another people ; it is not the spectacle that is changed, 
but the spectator, Thus God has combined in his work 
absolute duration and progressive duration. The first 
is placed in time,the second in space; by means of 
the former, the heautigs of the universe are one, 
infinite and invariable; by means of the latter, 
they are multiplied, finite and perpetually renewed, 
Without the one, there would be no grandeur 
in the creation; without the other, it would exhibit 


‘nothipg but dull uniformity, 


Here time appears to us in a new point of view; the 
smallest of its fractions becomes a complete whole, 
which comprehends all things, and in which all things 
transpire, from the death of an insect to the birth of a 
world ; each minute is in itself a little eternity. Combine 
then at the same moment, in imagination, the most beau- 
tifal incidents of nature ; represent to yourself at cnce all 
the hours of the day and all the seasons of the year, 
a spring morning and an autumnal morning, a night 
spangled with stars and a night overeast with clouds, 
meadows enamelled with flowers, forests stripped by the 
frost, and fields glowing wiih their golden harvests, you 
will then have a just idea of the prospect ofthe universe, 
While you ate gazing with admiration upon the sun 
sinking beneath the western arch, another beholds it 
emerging from the regions of Aurora. By what incon- 
ceivable magic does it come, that this aged luminary, 
which retires to rest, as if weary and heated, ig the 
dusky arms of night, is at the very same momen that 
youthfyl orb which awakes bathed in dew, and sparkling 
through the gray curtains of the dawn? Every moment 
of the day the sun is rising, glowing at his zenith, and 
setting on the world; or rather our senses deceive us, 
and there is no real sunrise, noon orgunset. The 
whole is reduced to a fixed point, from which the 
orb of day emits, at one and the same time, 
three lights irom one single substance. This triple 
splendour is perhaps the most beautiful incident in 
nature; for, while it affords an idea of the perpetual 
magnificence and omnipresence of God, it exhibits a 
most striking image of his glorious Trinity. 

We cannot conceive what a scene of confusion 
nature would present if it were abandoned to the sole 
movements of matter. The clouds obedient tothe laws 


of gravity would fall perpendicularly upon the earth, 


or ascend in pyramids into the air; a moment afterward 
the atmosphere would be too dense or too rarified for 
the organs of respiration. The moon, either too near 
or too distant, would at one time be invisible, at another 
would appear bloody aud covered with enormous spots, 
or would alone fill the whole celestial concave with 
her disproportionate orb, Seized, as it were, with a— 
‘strange kind of madness, she would pass from one 
eclipse to another, or rolling from side to side would 
exhibit that portion of her surface which earth has 
never yet beheld. ‘The stars would appear to be under 
the influence of the same capricious power; aad no- 
thing would be seen but a succession of tremendous 
conjunctions. One of the summer signs would be — 
speedily overtaken by one of the signs of winter; the 
Cow-herd would lead the Pleiades, and the Lion would 
roar in Aquarius ; here the stars would dart along with 
the rapidity of lightning, there they would be suspeaded 


is | motionless ; sometimes, crowding together, in groups, = 
they would form a new galaxy; at others, disappearing © 


all at once, and, to use the expression of Tertullian, 
rending the curtain of the universe, they would expose 
to view the abysses of eternity. we la 

No such appearances, however, will strike terror 
into the breast of man, until the day when the Almighty 


|will drop the reins of the world, employing for its 


destruction no other means than to leave it to itself. 


ImpERIAL Liperatity.— We have on a former occa- 
sion referred to the liberality of Lord Palmerston, who, in 
his capacity as Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, was 
principally instrumental in the grant of a site for a syma-— 
gogue to the gation of Dover. We now learo from 
the “A. Z. d. 1.” that a similar act of liberality bas 


lately been performed by his Imperial Highvess the Arch- — 
duke Albrecht. The Jews of Friedek, Austria, haying 


the Archduke Albrecht, to 


lied to the Steward 
them, or to let them have 


whom the estate belongs, to 
on lease, a certain plot of 
a synagogue, the Prince made them a present of 


the: aite, 
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e Existence of God De- Somethin or Rabbinic ere is @ vague an acious impression existing ver 
monstrated by the Works Scholars e+ 7) generally us, that Mosaic Revelation Guin ready the almoner for the dinribation 
Wife 7 | came from above it is therefore a permanent and essential | the bounty, not by placing it at the disposal of some real 
ender: The Aa ian « hagogue—Presen- g | part of the fuller Revelation which followed it; that because | Jews’ society appointed and recognised by the Jewish 
offic Moses Monts. "|New Work on 8 | the Christan, therefore it precede it sil, or at least | such as, for instance, the Board of Guardians 
fiore at Gibraltar .. 5| Rome—Number of Jews .. 8 | underlie it in every Christian mind; that because it was a| for the Relief of the Jewish Poor, best acquainted with 
en a foot the P ly- 5| The janutea 6 sepealennnine (5 rather guardian slave) to bring the Jews to | the wants of these and the most deserving among them, 
FE} ‘T H Christ, therefore it retains its functions still, entitled to .exer- ut 
a Jew's House 7 | cise them, moreover, towards all the nations of the earth, and but by using it either as a bait to predispose the benefited 
The late Rey. Dr. Sachs 5} 


even to assume the rank of an independent insti uctor. 
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eal Then, again, Christianity does not stand on Judaism, but 


rather is its justification and support. Even historically viewed 
Judaism does not bear to Christianity the relation which the 
blossom bears to the fruit, a causative as well as an intro- 
ductory one . We are not dependent on the Law 
and the Prophets for first principles of belief, to be worked up 


find at once in their purest, clearest, fullest form, exhibited in 
the Gospel. The doctrines of the Old Testament are not to 
the New like the earlier propositions of Euclid, which must 
necessarily be mastered before we can understand the later 
ones. They are rather like those.more ancient methods in 
mathematics which newer and better modes have practically 
superseded, but which still have their use for every intelli- 


gent learner, while to the scientific student they remain 
necessary subjects of research. 
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Communications received on Thursday cannot be noticed the same 


From this it will be seen that the statements made by 
the writer are of a double nature, although they are so 
closely interwoven with each other that it will require 
some little art and attention to separate them. 
set concerns us comparatively but little. In it.the writer 
seeks to show that Christianity is a religious system quite 
independent of Judaism. In the second he disparages 


a philosophical historian wouldsattach to a stage of human 
development long passed through, or an antiquary to some 
curious relic associated with some important, albeit long- 


CALENDAR FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


bygone, event. That Judaism is still a living organism, 
that it forms the vital principle of a population ranking 
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among the most richly-gifted races, and probably more 
numerous and influential now in its dispersion all over the 
globe than it was when a nation, under. a government of 


a 


Bebrow Observer, 
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its own and occupying a territory of its own, seems never 
to have occurred to the reviewer, or, if it has, he deemed 
it expedient to ignore it. Now the first class of statements 
we do not wish to examine. They do not, properly so 
| come within our province. It is for Christian theologians 
to settle whether Christianity withouc Judaism is possible. 
Hitherto it was supposed by Christian theologians that the 


two were like the Siamese twin-brothers—that they must 


“THE “EDINBURGH QUARTERLY” versus 


JUDAISM. 
[FIRST ARTICLE: | 


The * Edinburgh Quarterly,” in the current number, 
has returned to the charge. In a review of Dean Milman’s | 
new edition of his History of the Jews the writer once 
more seizes the opportunity of re-expounding his favourite 
theory—Christianity without Judaism, and of trying to 
demolish the latter in prder to make its ruin serve as 
pedestal to the former. We had last year occasion to | 
comment upon a similar effort of the Quarterly, and the 
Teasons which then induced us to examine‘its statements 


~ actuate us now to engage in the same labour again. 


_ Did these statements appear in some obscure publication, 
not likely to exercise any influence upon, at least, a pore 
tion of the intellect of the nation, or in some bigoted 
theological journal of petty, contracted views, not likely to 
be perused by a large circle of readers, and still less to fall 
into the hands of a co-religionist—we should, in accord: 

d by us on such occasions, not 

“have noticed the production at all. Again, were the Jewish 

community mentally in the same state in which it was. 

some thirty years ago; had not in the interval education 
made considerable progress, and broken down the barrier 
which then intellectually and socially, to a considerable 
extent, isolated the Jewish body, we should scarcely have 
deemed it necessary to animadvert upon remarks which 
would haye remained unknown to those mostly concerned 
by them. We should have argued thus—an antidote is 
unnecessary where no poison has been taken, But it is 
different in our days. Thanks to the readiness with which 
numbers of Jewish families have availed themselves of the 
educational facilities offered by recently-established scho- 

Jastic institutions, and the relaxation of those intolerant. 

 gegulations which rendered all but impossible the spread of 
literary and scientific tastes in the Jewish community, 

- there are now multitudes of co-religionists who fully share 
all aspirations of their fellow-citizens, partake of their 
currents of thought and feeling, and form part and parcel 
of the national intelligence and sentiments; while, on the 
other hand, these very multitudes have acquired but a very 

imperfect knowledge of their religion, its principles, and 
ites, and moreover, from their school-fellows, 

‘books, and from the very intellectual 


ance with the policy pursue 


stand and fall, live and die together. 
|which the reviewer belongs can sever the tie without 


means do so. We Jews will consider this feat as an 
inestimable service rendered to us. Indeed, this tie was 
formerly a source of many calamities, even as itis now the 
cause of much vexation to the Jews. | 
_ Somehow or other, the supposed close connection 
between the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures, the circum- 
stances that the first Christians were of Jewish descent, 
and that the founder of the new religion, by birth a Jew, 
on every occasion manifested the greatest tenderness for 
his brethren and spoke of them in the most affectionate 
terms, anciently failed to awaken a responsive echo of 
these sentiments in the hearts of these Christians, and to 
rouse kindly feelings, such as in our days were evoked in 
| generous minds for the descendants of a classical nation by 
their love for classical literature and gratitude for the 
heirloom bequeathed to posterity. Somehow or other, the 
connection in the Christian mind between the Hebrew and 
the Greek Scriptures, between Jesus the son of David and 
| Jesus the son of God, originally only served to exas- 
perate the Christian feeling against the kindred of 
him and his apostles, to steel the Christian heart 
against all sentiments of pity when the Jew was con- 
cerned, and to impel the Christian to persecute the Jew 
with a fury which is perfectly uaparalleled in history. 
Infinitely happier would have been the fate of the Jews 
had the Christian mind conceived no closer connection 
between the Gospel and the Law than between the former 
and the Koran, or even the Vedahs, and had Jesus, instead 
of being born into a Jewish family, descended from any 
other race. And when in comparatively modern time— 
at least in our own country—a reaction came, and the 
eyes of thousands of Christians were opened to the grievous 
wrongs inflicted upon the people of the Scriptures, to 
which the world is mainly indebted for its moral regene- 
ration, the revulsion of feeling which ensued, at least 
partially, gave birth to a strange perversion. There arose 
& society which cunningly placed itself between this feeling 
and its objects, intercepting its light and warmth perma- 
neatiy, even as the dark shadow of the earth from time to 


Instead of allowing this kindly feeling to flow on in its na- 
sng channel towards the Jewish community, there stands | i 


gradually into a Christian form. ‘These first principles we 


The first | 


Judaism, and assigns to it no other value than that which. 


If the school to. 


inflicting a deadly wound on Christianity, let it by all 


time sucks up the silvery rays of the eclipsed luminary. 


to give a friendly reception to certain doctrines, or as a 
reward for having done so, but in no case acting from 
unalloyed philanthropic motives. 

If, therefore, the supposed connection between Judaism 
and Christianity anciently only brought calamities on the 
followers of the former, thus by physical force diminishing 
their numbers, in modern times it brings upon them 


annoyance and vexation, tending to accomplish the same 


object, if not by brutal force, still by material, albeit 
indirect, means. The dissociation, therefore, in the 
Christian mind, between Judaism and Chrsstianity would 
be hailed by the adherents of the former as a great boon 
to them. Far, therefore, from dgsiring to oppose the 
efforts of the school to which the reviewer belongs, we 
wish it success with all our heart. But this dissociation 


| must not be effected at the cost of Judaism. We cannot 


allow Judaism to be depressed in order to raise Chris- 
tianity. We willingly admit that the latter has conspicu- 
ously pluced in the foreground certain truths, to which at 
one time the prominence due to them was perhaps not 
given; and we readily acknowledge that it has attached 
their proper weight to certain moral precepts, the import- 
ance of which is perhaps not yet sufficiently appreciated 
by the former. But beyond this we can conscientiously 
make no concession to Christianity: and between this 
concession and the claim set up for Christianity, that it is 
anew revelation superseding the old and more imperfect — 


one, there is a gulf which no number of admissions can 


fill up, and no traip of argunients bridge over. 

To us it is incomprehensible how a logical mind can 
conceive the possibility of a second revelation, intended to 
supersede, or even only to supplement, its predecessor. 
For in this case the preceding revelation must either at 
the very moment when it proceeded from God have been 
unsuitable for the recipients, or must have become so in 
process of time, when this revelation had accomplished its 
work, by unfolding man’s spiritual nature to the extent 
it was capable of developing his moral side. Then the 
question would arise, in the ‘first case, Why should God 
have frustrated His design by an unsuitable revelation ? 
and in the second, Why shoukl this second revelation in 
due time not be superseded or supplemented, if preferred, 
by a third and a fourth ad infinitum, whenever the 
existing revelation should have served its purpose by having 
infused” into man all its spiritual contents, and prepared 
him for a further ascent on the scale of development and 
approach to the primary source of all holiness and mora- 
lity? And does experience not fully bear out this 
reasoning ? Open the pages of history, and what will you 
read there? Christianity did not deny the supernatural 
origin of Judaism, but only claimed to supplement it as a 
second revelation, What then followed? A few centuries 
afterwards there arose Mahometanism, which did not 
deny the revelations respectively contained in ihe Law 
and the Gospels, but maintained to be, a third and 
final revelation, superseding them both, even-as, according 
to the reviewer, the Gospel has superseded or supple. 
mented the Law. And why should there not be a fourth © 
revelation, claiming man’s credence on the same grounds _ 
on which the second and third demanded it? And even — 
so itis. We have actually witnessed in our days the rise 
and progress of such a fourth revelation, basing its creed 
apon the first and second, the truth of which it maintains, — 
and only placing the Book of Mormon by the side of the 
Law and the Gospels. There is, in reality, no alternative 
for a logical mind. It must either altogether deny the 
existence of any revelation whatever, or, if it receives the 
belief in a revelation, it cannot admit more than one. 
The mind that should, on whatever ground, admit a 
ye cannot deny the possibility of a third and fourth 

ad infinitum ; and consequently, when several successive 
revelations claim its. attention, it must either blindly accept 
the last or critically examine the grounds of all of them in 
order to discover the right one. Before we, therefore, 
can accept the statement of the reviewer, that Christianity 
has superseded or supplemented Judaism, and that this is 
God’s last revelation, he must prove to us that he has 
examined the claims of Mahometanism and Mormonism, © 
and found the evidences brought forward by their respec- 


tive followers insufficient to establish the claims preferred 
for them. 

But this is not the only difficulty in which the reviewer 
involyes himself by bis rash statements. We have a few 
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ARRIVAL OF SIR MOSES MONTEFIORE AT 


- ondon Committee of Deputies of the British Jews. — 
New Broad-street, E.C.. 22nd Feb., 1864. 
- Srr,—I am directed by J. M. Montefiore, Esq., Pre- 
sident pro tem. of this Board, to hand you herewith a copy 
of a telegram received by him from Sir Moses Montefiore, 
Bart. | 
T have the honour to 
Sampson 
[copy. | 
“To J. M. Montefiore, Esq., Great Stanhope -street, May 
Fair, London. 
Gibraltar, 18th February. 

« Arrived last night, having obtained Imperial edic* ; 
thank God, all that could be desired. Translation trans. 
mitted by post; inform the Board and Dr. Adler of the 
success. ‘From Sir Moses Monreriore.” 


be, sir, your obedient servant, — 
SaMuEL, Sol. and Sec. 


RE-CONSECRATION OF THE PrymMouTH SYNAGOGUE 
(From a correspondent).—This ancient synagogue was re- 
consecrated on Sunday last, after having been enlarged, 
painted, and re-decorated. The usual circuits having been 
made, the scrolls were taken to the reading-desk, where a 
7730 "¥) was made for our much respected Chief Rabbi, 
the Rev. Dr. Adler. The scrolls were then taken, in 
procession, to the ark. Afternoon service having been 
said, a discourse was delivered by the Rev. D. H. Marks 
(Jate reader at Hull), who officiated at the consecration ; 
the discourse was listened to with great attention, and his 
conduct of the service was impressive. We understand 

‘that the whole of the improvements in the synagogue have 
been made at the sole expense of Leon Solomon, Esq., of 


Dawlish. A tablet commemorating the same has been: 


placed in the synagogue, a copy of which was handed to 
that gentleman in form by the reader, A 
having been made for him by nearly the whole of the 
congregation present, he, in returning the same, announced 
his intention of presenting the congregation with a new 
scroll of the law. A short address was delivered by the 
President, on the very great importance of ‘‘ Peace” to 
our nation generally, so strictly enjoined by our sages and 
by the royal psalmist, when he said, .“‘Seek peace and 
pursue it.” He also remarked that he thought it happy for 
the congregation, that in addition to the munificent gene- 
rosity of Mr. Solomon, they had amongst them a venerable 
member (Jacob Nathan, Ksq.), whose contributions to all 
our national Hebrew establishments, as also to the chari- 
table institutions of this town, were so well known. A 
general subscription was made for the hospital of the town. 
The service concluded with the evening prayers, the whole 
congregation chanting the 150th Psalm. The service was 


impressive throughout, and the congregation was: so lm- | 


pressed and gratified that all could valne the blessing of 


Seow Sy Ow. We may add that Mr. Solomon, 
being now the owner of the beautifully embroidered 
mantle for a Sepher exhibited by Messrs. Abrahams at the 
late Exhibition, allowed it to be used at the consecration. 

Exection or Town CLerK.—A meeting of the Town 
Board was held yesterday, for the purpose of electing a 
Town Clerk in room of Mr. Charles Reid, who lately 
resigned. It willbe seen from our report of the meeting 
that, out of twenty-four candidates, Mr. John Lazar was 
elected. As the successful candidate has only very lately 
come among us, we. may state for the information of our 
readers that his testimonials were of the highest order. 
- We might almost call him the ‘‘ Whittington” of Adelaide, 
for, he has been elected Mayor of that city on three 
separate occasions, and upon his leaving that office he 


received a testimonial signed by all the legal practitioners | 


of the city, testifying to the able manner in which he had 
conducted the Mayor’s Court during the term of his 
mayoralty. He was also the framer of the “ Revised 
' Mnnicipal Ordinance,” from which the late Victorian Act 
has been modelled, and the originator of the Water-works 
scheme of Adelaide, which has been found to work so 
sucessfully. We must congratulate the Town Board in 
having keen able to secure to the city the services of a 
gentleman so eminently qualified for the office of Town 
Clerk.— Dunedin Daily Telegraph. [Mr. Lazar is a 
co-religionist.—Ed. J. C.] 

Tue Crucrrrxion.—We have often protested agaist 
the false teaching from the pulpits of both churches and 
chapels that the Jews crucified Jesus. We protest not 
because we find in any way our mental peace disturbed by 
am execution which took place 18 centuries ago, and which 
Is ascribed to our ancestors, but because the statement in 

_ the first place is an historical falsehood. Crucifixion is a 


- punishment altogether unknown to the Jewish law. . It is. 


a mode of putting to death which was resorted to by the 
Romans. This alone, if we had no further evidence, would 
suffice to prove that it was not Jews who crucified Jesus 
~~ But, in addition, we have the direct evidence of the evan- 
gelists that it was the Roman governor Pilate who ordered 
the execution to take place, although he might have stayed 
it, and that this order was carried out by Romon soldiers, 
not a single Jew having a hand in it. And secondly, we 
protested agains tthis false teaching because it tended, to 
fanaticise the lower classes, and to excite them to deeds 
of violence, as was lately the case at Sheffield. We have 
now the satisfaction of seeing that a well-known and most 
orthodox clergyman has from the pulpit exonerated the Jews 
—at least indirectly—from the charge of having crucified 
Jesus, and in accordance with historical truth, charged the 
mans with this act.. Canon Wordsworth in a sermon lately 
preached by him at St. Paul’s, ‘ On the Inspiration of the 
Old Testament,” since published, speaking of imperial 
vome, at firet resisting and at last embracing Christianity, 
exults in the fact that this city should have acknowledged 
im “whom she herself had crucified at Jerusalem in the 
reign of Tiberius Caesar, and whose disciples she bad killed 
- an the presence of thousands at Rome, and in other great 
‘ies of the world in several successive persecutions.” The 

_ Gtample of candor having been set by this influential divine, 

_ We trust it will be followed by the rest of the clergy. © 


THE LATE REV. DR. SACHS. 
A melancholy duty devolved upon us a fortnight since 


|to record the death of the Rev. Dr. Sachs, rabbi and 


preacher of Berlin. ‘This event has filled that congrega- 
tion with the profoundest grief; the sad intelligence was 
heard with sorrow by everyone who knew the rare worth 
of the deceased. His {loss isan irreparable one to the 
cause of Judaism. He united within himself all those 
great qualities of heart and abilities of mind which should 


| always be the characteristics of an Israelite—true piety, 


the loftiest intelligence, combined with the most genuine 
nobility of thought, word, and action. We feel, then, that 
while furnishing our readers with a brief account of the 
life and labours of this remarkable man, we are but ful- 
filling a duty which we owe to the community. __ 

Dr. Michael Sachs was born at Gross-Glogau, in Sep- 
tember, 1809, The. great abilities which he showed at 
even an early age determined his father to educate him 
for one of the learned professions. Young Sachs, therefore, 
proceeded to Berlin to study at the university there. His 
assiduity and ardent love of science rendered him,one of its 
best students. The celebrated Professor Boeckh was the first 
to recognise his great oratorical talent. But. while devoted 
to the study of classics and general literature, he also 
entered zealously into the depths of Jewish theological 
knowledge. 
the Bible, in conjunction with other learned men, and 
which was published by Dr. Zunz. ee | 

In 1837 he was elected to fill the distinguished office 
of preacher at one of the synagogues in Prague, During 
the seven years that he held that post he succeeded in 


the members of his own congregation, but of the whole 
Jewish community there. His great oratorical talent now 
fully developed itself; whenever he preached the syna- 
gogue was filled to overflowing. It was, in the main, 
owing to his instrumentality that Rabbi Rapoport was 
called from Lemberg to occupy the distinguished post as 
Chief Rabbi of Prague, which post that Nestor of Hebrew 
learning is still holding, Dr. Sachs enjoyed his warmest 
friendship, and always looked back with fond remembrance 
upon his intercourse with the great savant. In the year 
1844 the Berlin congregation invited him to become their 
rabbi and preacher. Though pained at leaving a com- 


/munity that had become so much endeared to him, Dr. 


Sachs could not resist this flattering and honourable call 
to the metropolis of intelligence—as Berlin is called— 
where his talents would have a wider scope, and where he 
would enjoy the opportunities of associating with men of 
high literary standing, the intercourse with whom ever 
constituted his greatest delight. The departure of their 
beloved minister filled the Jews of Prague with the live- 
liest sorrow. | 

His new sphere of action was a more honourable one, 
but also attended with greater difficulties. It was no easy 
task to reconcile all the differing elements and. to check 
the inordinate desire after reforms manifested by some 
members of bis congregation. But however greatly op- 
posed the views of some of his flock were to his own, 
everyone could not but acknowledge the depth of. piety, 
the honesty of purpose, and the integrity of character 
which he manifested throughout his whole career. Go-, 
vernment also appreciated his great worth, and in testi- 
mony to his exertions on behalf of the communal educa- 
tional institutions, appointed him a member of the Council 
of Education. 

He now began to publish his works, which have contri- 


therefore a juster appreciation, of Hebrew literature. In 
1845 he published ‘* Die Religiose Poesie der Judem in 
Spanien” (The Religious Poetry of the Jews in Spain), 
in which work he has furnished excellent metrical transla- 
tions of some of the finest of our religious poems, together 
with interesting accounts of their authors and valuable 
contributions to Jewish literature. He displays in this 
book a most remarkable talent for poetical translations. 
Whilst closely adhering to the metre—nay, to the rhyme 
of the original, he still renders the text with all the 


these sublime hymns, such as that of the ‘* Kether Mal- 
chut (the Crown of Royalty) by Ibn Gabirol, can fail to be 
struck by the beauty of the language, and by the ease and 
grace of versification. This characteristic of a good ver- 
sion we also find in his translation of the Prayer- book and 
Machsor, in ten volumes, published in 1855, of which 
15,000 copies have been sold, and of which a new and 
revised edition is now about to appear. If any of our readers 
should wish to know the difference between a bad and a 
good translation, we should merely ask them to compare 
David Levi’s with Dr. Sachs’ Festival Prayers. While 
the professedly literal and faithful translation of the 
former gives the falsest possible impression of the sense of 
the original, Dr. Sachs’ poetical version reproduces all the 
striking, free, and picturesque vividness of the original, 
verse for verse—nay, often word for word. Instead of 
the incomprehensible prcse, which our religious poetry 
becomes ia David Levi’s hands, we discover hymns that 
are worthy to rank with those of any nation. | 

In the year 1853 appeared his ‘‘ Stimmen vom Jordan 
und Euphrat” (Voices from the Jordan and the Ku- 
phrates). In this book Dr. Sachs bas reproduced in a 
poetic form many of the instructive tales, profound para- 
bles, and wise saws that lie scattered in the Talmud and 
the Midrashim, which were taught in the schools 
of Palestine and Babylon. These poems contain the 
rich thoughts of the noble-minded men of ancient 
times, which were the result of deep study aod earnest 
reflection. They appeal to our convictions by their truth, 
and strike us by their moral grace and dignity. In this 
excellent little work we again discover all the peculiar 
merits of the author, to which we have slready drawn 
attention. He does not furnish us with faithful transla- 
tions of {the sayings of the sages in the sense of literal 
renderings, but we find in his verses the very same poetic 
spirit that breathes in those aucient ‘‘ voices.”——There is 


a fact which invests this “ book for the: house,” as the 


£ 


His first. literary labour was a tran® ation of | 


winning and retaining the esteem and love, not alone of| 


buted so much towards diffusing a better knowledge, and | 


fidelity of prose. No one, in reading the translation of | 


author justly styles it, with a melancholy interest. It wes 


published soon after Dr. Sachs had sustained a severe blow 
in the death of his first-born, Theodore, who, on account 
of his rare endowments and the rich promises which he 
held out, was dearly beloved by him, and to whose 
memory the book is dedicated. . 

We have now to alvers to one of Dr. Sachs’ most 
instructive writings— his ‘‘Beitrage zur Sprach—und 
Alterthums-forschung,” Contributions tocomparative Gram- 
mar and Antiquities, derived from Jewish sources, two 
parts of which were published in 1852 and 1854. The 
praiseworthy object of the author was to render the philo- 
sophical and archzeological treasures hidden in rabbinical 
literature accessible to the classical student. This book 
is, therefore, another rowerful link in that chain of evi- 
dence, which the author was always anxious to bring 
forward to show how the Jewish mind had nobly borne 
its share in the great work of nations. He was succesful 
in proving what a strong light an attentive study of Jewish 
literature would throw upon contemporary literature. An 
interesting point which he surveys therein is the influence’ 
exercised by the Semitic dialect upon the Greek language, 
spoken by the Bjzanthines. This work was received 
with great favour by the classical scholars of Germany, 
who in many flattering letters to the author evinced their 
appreciation of the great amount of learning that was con- 
tained therein. 
_ The deceased had, indeed, the privilege of numbering 
many of the most celebrated men residing at Berlin 
among his personal friends and acquaintances. Varnhagen 
von Ense and the great Humboldt epeak of him repeat. 
edly in their correspondence (published recently) with the 
greatest esteem. | | 

We have yet to speak of that portion of literature in 
which the late Rev. Dr. Sachs achieved the greatest 
renown—that of pulpit. oratury. He was universally 
considered as one of the finest preachers in Germany, and 
it is only to be regretted that through his practice of deli- 
vering his sermons exlempore, posterity has been deprived © 
of enjoying the fruits of his rare oratorical talent. Those 
who have heard him will never forget the eloquence by 
which he enchained his listeners, the beautiful lanzuage in 
which he clothed his thoughts, and the earnestness of 
manner with which he delivered them. Only a fortnight 
ago a notice appeared in these columns of a sermon. which 
he preached on “‘ Moses, the Champion of God,” and 
whérein he paid a just tribute to the philanthropic mission 
of Sir Moses Montefiore. It was the last sermon which 
he ever preached from his pulpit. Ata funeral address 
which he delivered he unfortunately caught cold, and, 
after an illness of but a few days, he breathed his last on 


Sunday, the 3lst January. The funeral of the deceased 


showed how highly he had been venerated and esteemed. 
The synagogue in which the funeral service was held, and 
at which Dr, Joel, rabbi of Bresslau, delivered the funeral 
discourse was crowded to excess. Animmense concourse of 
people followed the remains of their beloved pastor to their 
last resting-place, where Dr. Samuel Meyer, the rabbi of | 
Hanover, delivered a touching address at the grave of his 
venerated friend. | | 
Thus ended a life to the great excellence and worth of 
which we have barely done justice. We have not spoken 
of the many virtues that graced the departed; of that 
kindness of heart with which he devoted his means and, 
what was far more valuable his time to the poor; of that 
amiahility which lent a peculiar charm to the intercourse 
with him. | | 
To show how highly his ministration was valued by his 
flock, we shall quote the words that were published by its 
vepreseatatives in the Berlin papers: ‘* Ia the death of the 
deceased our congregation deplores the loss of its re- 
vered and beloved teacher, of one who was endowed with 
the rarest gifts of mind. For nearly twenty years he 
preached the Word of God, and we always listened 
with fervour and enthusiasm to his glowing and powerful 
eloquence. Faithfully and devotedly attached as he was to 
his important duty, he refused every call to another sphere 
of action, however honourable, in order to continue his 
ministrations in that community which had become so 
dear to him, and .from which he has now, to our pro- 
found grief, been snatched away so suddenly by death. 


But though his eloquent lips have ceased to speak, his 


memory in the congregation is imperishable,” | 
What has rendered this sad event still more 
sorrowful is, that three days after the death of Dr. — 
Sachs his most intimate friend, Dr. Moritz Veit, also 
departed this life. This gentleman was endowed with _ 
great intelligence, and, while devotedly attached to 
Judaism, he was one of the most prominent citizens of 
Berlin. He had been a member of the famous German 
Parliament that met at Frankfort, and of the Prussian 
House of Deputies. He was, until the period of his death, 


the President of the German League of Booksellers, anda — 


warden of the congregation. Besides several writings of 
value which he published, he contributed’ to Dr. Sachs’ 
“ Stimmen,” and throughout his life enjoyed the doctor’s — 
warmest friendship. Their bodies row repose side 
by side in the so-called ‘Row of Honour” in the 
Berlin burial-ground. ‘“ Lovely and pleasant were they 
in their lives, and in their death they were not separated.” 


A. Z. 


BayswaTer Synacocue.— ELection or Lecrurer. 
—The election of lecturer to the Bayswater Synagogue is 
over. A large majority voted for the Rev. Dr. Hermann 
Adler, who accordingly is the successful candidate. As 
first reader of the same synagogue was elected the Rev. 
Mr. Samuel, of Bristol; and as second reader and secre- 
tary, the Rev. Mr. Harris | | 
WirtemBurc.—Liseratism.~—It is noticed by the 
«A. Z. d. asa sign of extraordinary liberalism, that 
for the first time in Wirtemburg a Jew has been ap- 
pointed by the authorities goardian of Christian 
orphan children. In our own England the authorities 


would not iutefere with arrangements, in this respect 
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ERCTURE BY THE REV. PROFESSOR 

| MARKS. 

On Monday evening last-the Rev. Professor Marks 
delivered a lecture at the Marylebone Literary Instita. 
tion on the “ Literature of the Jews, since the Total 
Suppression of their Political Nationality by Hadrian.” 
The lecture was temarkably well attended, and it was 
pleasing to see that thé majority of the audience con- 
sisted of cO-religionists, who no doubt were attracted 
partly by the general interest of the subject for Jews, 


and partly by the well-known oratorical talent of the 


lecturer. é ate gratified to be able to etate that the 


audience was not disappointed, since the lectarer knew | 
how fo rivet its attention for nearly an hour and a-half. | 


The lecturer opened his subject with a reference to 


the noble defence of Jerusalem. He said: ‘* The world 


has rarely beheld a more hefoic struggle for national 
independence than that which was maintained by the 


Palestinian Jews against Vespasian and Titus. Even 


Tacitus bears 1 grudging testimony to Jewish valour 


when he attempts to defend the cruelties inflicted after 


the fall of Jerusalem, on the grounds that the Romans 


Ganakb, Kimchi, Maimonides, &c., &c. The reign of 
‘Ferdinand and Isabella was descvibed and the fearful 


‘afflictions it brought on the Spanish Jews, and this led | 


to the consideration of the literary labors of the Jews 
of Italy, amongst whom some of the exiles of Spain 
‘found a refuge. A sketch was furnished of what the 
Jewish literati of Morocco, the Levant, Turkey, 
Southern France, and Holland had effected, and a 
tribute was offered to the memory of Spinosa, with 
whose opinions, the lecturer said, he had no sympathy, 
‘bat whom he nevertheless thought it just to defend from 
the charge of Atheism. : 

The wondrous period of Moses Mendelssohn occupied 
an important place in the lecture, aud the hero of that 
age, as well as his immortal fellow- labourers, Friedlander, 
Eichel, Wesseley, Satanow, Joel-Brill, and Ben-Zeb, 


| were described in glowing colours. The next generation 


had never before encountered ao determined a resistance. 


About 63 years later the Jews made a desperate and 
final effort toregain their independence; but fortune hung 
otice more upon the eazles of Rome, and Hedrian visited 


the revolt with such fearfal severity that the hopes 


nursed by the Jews for more than sixty years were 
crushed out, never to revive. The die was cast. The 
Jews put away the sword and took up the pen. The 
activity that had marked their national life was hence- 
forth to find a new field in their colleges, and their chief 
aim was to be the preservation of their cherished faith 
and their religious identity.” 

The lecturer then took aretrospect of the precious 
literary labours of the Jews, commencing with the ear- 


Tiest exercise of their sacred mission, and passed in| 


review the historical compositions of Moses and Samuel, 
the poetry of Isaiah and David, and the moral philoso- 
phy immortalised in the pages of Job and Ecclesiastes. 
He also gave a sketch of what had been performed by 
the Hellenistic or Platonising Jews under the Ptolemies, 


and clearly showed that the mention of a Trinicy in the | 


Gospel of St. John, whilst it is absent from the Gospels 


of the other Evangelists, is to be set down to the fact 


that John, who wrote at Ephesus, had imbibed from the 
allegorising Jews of the school of Philo the Platonistic 
theory of a Trinity of Attributes, consisting of ‘“‘ The 
One Good; the Intellect (Logos, or Nous); and the 


Operating Energy (Psyche). 


Coming back to the reign of Hadrian, the starting 
point of the lecture, the Hey. Professor continued :— 
* Convinced that their political part was played out, 


the Jews only thought of consolidating their tradition- 


ary observances. Long sufferings had. endeared them 
to their spiritual guides, and persecutior from the 
church, recently begun, had brought them to hold in 
Veneration every rabbinical ordinance. Under such 
telling influences the schools of the Maccabean period 
were revived, 
college Gamaliel, the teacher of Paul, had presided in 
68, that of Benai-Berok reared its head, and was soon 
rivalled by that of Sora.” 
He described the nature of the discussions carried on 
in the seminaries, and the point upon which they all 
turned. The publication of the Mishna and the two 
Gematas was mentioned, and their contents were briefly 
described, aad a well-merited tribute was paid to the 
learned labours of the Masorites. ‘* The Talmud,” 
said the lecturer, ‘‘ is not what its enemies have repre- 
sented it to be. Writers like Fisenmenger, Wagenseil, 
Allen, and M’Caul have suffered their criticisms to be 
so tinged by passion and sectarian bias, that their dicta 


- must be received, if not with absolute distrust, at least 


with much caution. Regarded as a haman composition, 
the Talmud is a reflex of a bygone age and of the hard- 


After the fall of Jamnia, over which 


headed men it produced. It isa library of itself—an 


encyclopeedia treating on natural and revealed religion, 


- exegesis, metaphysics, astronomy, mathematics, magic, 


or the stake. persec 

matter of #ufptise that the Jew should have preserved 
a vestige of moral feeling at all, and not have degene- | 
rated to the level of the modern gipsy. Allowing, then, | 
for the drawbacks consequent on persecution, the| 
_.. Talmad atill remains a valuable archaic monument, and 


demonology, medicine, natural history, government, 


social life, &c. That it contains much that is repugnant 
to a humane and benign age is true; but who shall 
marvel at this that remembers it was the production of 
centuries when the Jew was out of the pale of the law, 


and, indeed, out of the pale of humanity; when heathen 


Rome marked him out for the revoltisg sports of the 
amphitheatre, and when the church offered him baptism 
Under such ferocious persecution it is a 


the varied learning it displays—constituting a bridge 
between the o!d ideas and the new—has not been without 


the age io which it is our privilege to live.” 
‘Tbe combined influences of Mohammedanism and of 
‘Karaitism were next considered, as they bore upon 
Jewish literature, and some facts were produced with 
the View of showing how mech Luther ha¢ borrowed 


from the sect of Karaites. The lecturer described the }, 


causes that led to the settlement of the Jews in Arabia 
and to the foundation of the celebrated school of R. 
‘Saadias Hagson, and he did ample justice to the learned 
labours of the Arab Jews during the 9th und 10th cen- 
turies. 

Passing on to the Jews of the Iberian Peninsule, 


the lecturer dwelt with great animation on the literature 


and science of the Sephardic Jews during the 11tb, 12th, 
18th, and 14th centuries, atid noticed the leadiog fea- 
tures in the renowned authors, [bu-Gebirol or Avicebron 
ere the lecturer ‘mentioned the important diseovery 
made by Dr. Munk, that Tbo-Gebirol:is the suthor' of 
the célebrated’ philosophical’ treatise “Fons vitae”) 


Ezra, Samuel Nagid, Alfes, Bechai, Aben- 


> 


inflaenee on the civilization which lights up and gilds: 


Jewein'their formerietate of degradation, 


of learned German Jews, many of whom are still living, 
was mentioned with high honour, anda summary was 
siven of what had been effected in the domain of philo- 
liam ethnology, criticism, theology, and _ history. 
Amongst those famed for Semitic researches and for 
archeology, Zuns, Geiger, Rappaport, Fiirst, and 
Frankel, were enthusiastically mentioned. Freund and 
Bernays were pronounced to be the greatest living 
authorities on the language of the Romans ; Benfey and 
Oppert were evlogized for their labours in sanscrit, and 
as writers of fiction; Beer, Mosenthal and Auerbach were 
placed on a high pedestal. ‘A considerable portion of 
the periodical literature of Germany,” said Professor 
Marks, ‘‘is now contributed by Jews, much to the 
annoyance of the retrograde political: parties, since the 
Jews are among the most formidable opponents to abso- 
lutism wherever it exists or endeavours to resuscitate 
itself.” | 

- After reviewing the labours of the Jews of France 
and Belgium, the Professor continued, “I leave it to 
‘some future. ecturer (here there was a loud burst of 
applause, the audience having caught the word lecture 
instead of lecturer, and concluded that the rev. gentle- 
man was about to give a second lecture on the same 
subject) to’ record what the Jews of Britain have accom- 
plished in the domain of literature aud scienee. It is 
but a very few years since the barriers of intolerance 
have been thrown down and British Israelites have been 
allowed access to the learned universities. Yet, if in 
spite of such restrictions we now find four chairs at 
University College filled with Jews, and we can speak 
with honour of such names as Nieto, D’Israeli the 
Elder, Ricardo, Michael Josephs,, Lumley Davids, 
Hurwitz, Goldstiicker, Benisch, Sylvester, Kalisch, and 
Grace Aguilar, we cannot doubt that the next decade 
or two will present a long array of British Jews, 
eminent in all the varied branches of learning and shed- 
ding lustre alike on their Alma Mater and on their 
country.” | | 


The lecture concluded in, as nearly as possible, the | 


following paragrapb, ‘*‘ Happily, the time has now 
come, when the term Jewish literature, intended to 
mark the intellectual efforts of a distinctive class, will 
‘be less employed than it has been. I hope that the 
word Jewish may continue in use to designate the labors 


Bible and its literature, since this is emphatically ‘ the 
heritage of Jacob’ which we must never abandon. Bat, 
as regards science and profane literature in general, it is 
to be hoped that whatever triumphs are achieved io 
these fields by the Jews of Germany, France, or any 
land, where they are regarded as equal citizens, will be 
included in the summary of intellectual progress proper 
to their respective nationalities, And touching Eng- 
jland, our own beloved fatherland—now that the last 
vestige of intolerant legislation is removed and perfect 
freedom of conscience prevails—we Jews earnestly de- 
sire that amongst men of letters, all such religious 
denominations as Protestant, Roman Catholic, and 
Jewish may merge in the comprehensive national term 
of British, and that the general progress of all creeds in 
literature and science may be set down to the honour 
and to the renown of our common country.” 


It is only to be regretted that the immense extent of 
the ground over which the lecturer had to travel in so 
short a time did not permit him to dwell sufficiently 
long on any of the important stages through which 
Jewish literature passed. A series of at lcast three lec- 
tures would have been requisite to do justice to the 
grand subject selected by the rev. gentleman, and which 
he handled with such rare ability. | 


A Pousn Pamantarorist.—The Polish corres- 
pondent of the ‘‘ Daily News” gives an account of the 
‘efforts made by a Polish nobleman to improve the po- 
sition of his tenants, The correspondent speaks of the 
village of Miloslaw, Galicia. 
letter in which Jews are referred to:—‘ My peasants,” 
‘remarked Count Mielzynski to me, “are the most 
‘valuable animals on my estate, and, independently of 
the moral duty I am performing in seeing that they 
are decently lodged, I shall not lose in the long ranin 
@ commercial point of view.” The Bishop of London 
could not have put the point more forcibly before a 
select audience at Willis’s Rooms, or Lord Brougham 
before a Social Science meeting. For the benefit of 


jeuch persons as, suppose Poland to be howling 


wilderness, peopled by wolves and bears, I may observe 
that I hardly know a village in England where so much 
‘has been done for the poor as at Miloslew and its 
satellite villages. Nor have the Christians alone been 
eated for. By designing @ tasteful synagogue for the 
Jews, and himself auperintending its erection, Count 
Mielzynski -has.;proved himself very far ahead ofthe 
age, and not afraid to run counter to public opinion; 
which is. still to a considerable extent for keeping the 


of Israelites in conneetion with the study of the Hebrew 


We copy a portion of the | 


THE JEWS OF POLAND. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 


Sin,—I congratulate those who, being endowed with 
a large organ of cautiousness, or, as they would call it, 


of pradence, still look up to the Emperor of Russia 


for the very reforms which are cherished in imagination 
by their credulity. The world had sufficient time and 

scope to satisfy itself of the character of the Czar Alex- 

ander. His benevolence is of the same cast as that of 

Nero, who expressed his regret of ever having learned 

to write when called upon to sign a sentence of death 

agaitst a criminal, whilst he delighted himself in 

wholesale massacres, or in devising the most refined 

tortures, 

The sceaea now enacted in Poland rival in atrocity 
the saddest recollections of the darkest ages. If it is 
true that the Emperor of Russia feels concern in the 
fate of his subjects, and has a tear for the sufferings of 
humanity, that concern and that tear must be indeed of 
a crocodile nature—merely to allure a victim before it 
is devoured. [t is an error to suppose that the acts of 
barbarities and the infliction of tortures are eommitted 
without the knowledge of the Emperor. Ev ry mea- 
sure, every instruction emanates from his sole authority, 
and the excesses of ferocity and zeal in carrying them 
out are the best recommendation to his favours. Ge- 
nerals Mouravieff and De Berg are only fit tools to 
personify the inhuman and destructive spirit of the 
Russian Government. Amongst the most refined dee 
vices that would ever beara witness to prove its fiendish 
cruelties are addresses of loyalty and balls of reconcili- | 
ation. In both cases the succees was entrusted to the 
knout or to threats of imprisonment and deportation. 
Of course, danger staring in the face has a wonderful 
effect upon a timid though honest mind. In both cases 
an extra pressure was put upon the Polish Jews. But 
this extraordinary scheme gave rise to vexatious annoys 
ance to the Russians. The Jews, who cling in Poland 
with strong attacliment to their ancient Asiatic dress, 
were seen thronging the offices, to which they were 
driven by the'police, to sign the address, and their long 
garments made them everywhere recognisable ; whilst 
the Russian authority wished to pass the crowd for an 
enthusiastic rush of the inhabitants of Warsaw gene- 
rally. In all dilemmas the Muscovite Government 
resorts to steps worthy of its far-famed reputation. It 
suddenly recollected that an ukase was issued by the 
late Emperor Nicholas ordering the Jews to assume a 
dress uniform with the rest of his subjects. That was 
a sufficient justification for acts of insulting violence. 
Actually the police were provided with svissors and 
other implements, and the unfortunate Jews, without 
any given notice, were simultaneously attacked in the 
streets of Warsaw, their long hair cut, their beards 
shaved, and their garments torn from their backs. Many 
of the Jewis!: women lost the ornaments worn upon 
their heads. (reneral De Berg himself took alarm at so 
monstrous an occurrence, calculated to alienate the 
Jewish community, whom the Muscovite Goverament 
wishes to conciliate, and he gave injunction to the 
police that in future its agents are to notice only and 
report those who would not conform to the ukase of the 
late Emperor Nicholas. | 

Such will be the fate of all concessions granted by _ 
Russia either to the Christians or to the Jews. The 
Poles are well acquainted with the real worth of Mus- 
covite concessions. The Polish Jews have the same 
knowledge. They know wel! that if there still exist. 
any prejudice «gainst them nowhere that prejud‘ce is so 
deeply-rooted snd so hostile to them as among the 
Muscovites. At St. Petersburg, Moscow, or in any 
part of the interior of Rassia, they can only purchase 
permission to remain for a length of time on business 
by extensive bribery. 

In my own mind, it is a matter of amazement that 
the Jews of Great Britain and of France did not as yet 
combine to make a loud demonstration on behalf of the 
rights, not merely of their Polish co religionists, but of 
man generally. The cause of freedom and of justice 


| would have acquired in them a powerful ally. Can it 


be possible that the Jews, though strong in influence, 
are feeble in the consciousness of it, and therefore, like 
the inferior part of ‘creation, drag on individually the 
buidens imposed upon chem, which no one dare so to” 
do, if there was among them unity of understanding or 
of action. I am glad to be able to repudiate an idea 
so derogatory to the Jewish character, by bringing to 
the notice of your readers the fact that the Jews in 
Australia (at Melbourne) have formed themselves into 


| a distinct committee to assist the Poles ia their struggle, 


of which Mr. Barnett is. the chairman. May their 
noble example be speedily imitated by the Jews of 
Grent Dritaitr and Prawee 
I am, yours truly, 

3, Sydney-street, Brompton. | | 


Merropouitan Free Hospirat, 
Crry.—The aggregate number of patients relieved during 
the week ending Feb. 20 was—medical, 1047 ; surgical, 
078: total, 1625; of which 532 were new cases; and 
upwards of 500 Jess. 


Hottoway’s Orntment anp For Bad Legs, 
Sores, and Ulcers—Many aggravated sores stand ready to 
pounce upon the aged when an accident weakens any part. 
This Ointment is most potent in curing all cases of ulcerations, 
abscesses, and “‘bad legs,” after every other means have 
failed, and the sufferings experienced from them are utterly 
unendarable. Soon afier the application of the Ointment, 
coolness and comfort are obtained in the affected part, the 
patient finds himself more at ease, and daily becomes more 
hopeful as with departing pains a visible growth of granula- 
tions come forth. Itis advisable while adopting this tveatment 
to’ regulate the secretions of the body by moderate doses of 


Holloway’s Pills, gad act in unison with this Ointment and 
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FROM HUNGARY. MENASSEH BEN ISRAEL AND MOSES|was rabbi without any ma a 
AN MUS y material advan from his 
70 THE BDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. MENDELSSOHN. ‘Offices, | 


‘We have lately had eeveral times occasion to refer to 
Menasseh ben Israel, the rabbi, through whose exer- 
tions England once more became the home of a Jewish 
commnnity. It will therefore not ‘be out of place to 
reproduce a parallel drawn between this divine and 
Mendelssohn, by the modern biographer of the latter, 
Dr. Kayserling, rabbi of Eadingen, Switzerland. The | of the Muses. It was even bslieved that he would be- 
article is borrowed from the rabbi’s *‘ Sephardim.” | come ‘another Aristophanes. He not only translated 

Menasseh ben Israel was born in the city of Lisbon | into Spanish poetry ‘Phocylides, but also wrote a fine 
in the year 1604. Who has not heard the name of this] ode, which, like his prose, is full of poetical elegance 
man, One of the most distinguished of Isracl? Who| He also paraphrased the 126th Psalm in fine poetry 
has not admired this creative genius, ‘this amiable per-| Men like Menasseh ben Israel, Saul Levi Morteiza 
sonality, this pre-eminent dector with all the excellen- | who in the year 1616 came to Amsterdam with the 
cies which this man united inhimself? He it was who | earthly remains of Dr. Elias Montalto, the physician of 
imparted a decided tendency to his century. Shall we| Maria de Medicis, David Pardo, and other scholars of — 
examine history to find one similar to our Menasseh ? | that age, rendered Amsterdam the metropolis of Hebrew 
We cannot find a better predecessor for Moses Mendels- | lore, the new Eldorado, wkither the wealthy and wise 


sohn than this Portuguese Jew, Menasseh ben Israel; | flocked, especially from Spain and Portugal, and 
we know of no more suitable place for him in the his-| where learning and genuine piety combinel to form a 


‘Too soon both, having reached nearly the same age;* 
left this earthly Jhabitation. Two men dieap peared 
from the stage of life, two great minds whose actions 
and endeavours passed not traceless over mankind. _ 
Wag Menasseh also a poet like Moses Mendelssohn ? 
His poetical genias placed him among the Spanish sons 


come with joyful tidings ! Dr. Rozsai, the 
president of the “ Magyarito Egylet,’’ was elected a 
corresponding member of the Hungarian academy. 
This is an importent event in our country, because the 
‘honourable physician is the first Jew whose merits are 
rewarded by sucha distinction. The ‘ Egylet” paid 
its respects to its president on this occasion. He an- 
gwered very unassumingly that he is aware that there 
are in Hungary many Jewish scholars who are more 
worthy of this distinction, but as it bappened that he 
was elected, he would endeavour to merit this honour. 
We Jews are very glad of this event, as we are con- 
yinced that it will not be without moral influence, and 
some newspapers Which still write in the spirit of the 
middle ages will at last see that their endeavours to 
excite hatred against us will not be crowned withsuccess, 
in the manner they wish it. . 
And now comes very sad news. 


You are acquainted 
with the discouraging religious controversies which pre- 


tory of culture of the Hebrew people than that which | new era. 
‘yail in’ Hungary, raised by the machinations of some | him between the two Moses’, between Maimonides. 
zealots who are bold enough to sacrifice the most holy | ,.4 \endelssohn. kiss eeelgess | _* Mendelssohn was born in 1729, and died January 4th 


Jewish ‘interests, the peace of the eommunities, for some 
minhag abolished many years ago. These polemics, 
which obstruct most the development of the communi- 
ties, rage now vith redoubled fury in consequence of a 
strange trial which has lately taken place at Vienna ; 
— dbut as it also greatly influences onr Hungarian religious 
parties, I mention it in this letter, In the ‘* Annual” 
of Kompert, a very famous Jewish novelist, was inserted 
an article by Dr. Gratz, concerning HOY. Dr. Gratz, 
teferring to Isaiah lii., says that the whole people of 
: Ysrael are the expected Messiahs. The ‘ Kirchen- 
zeitung’”’ (Church Gazette) a German clerical news- 
paper, whose hatred to us is known, called to it the 
attention of the authorities. The accusation was that 
‘Kompert had attacked the religious dogmas of the ortho- 
dox Jews, who expect the Messiah to be an individual. 
Rev. Dr. Manheimer, the famous preacher, and Rev. 
Horowitz, rabbi of the community of Vienna, were the 
witnesses. Kompert dec’ared that there can le no 
attack upon the Jewish orthodox religion, because there 
existed no party of this name. ‘There may be, said 
Mr. Kompert, Jews wko faithfully observe all Jewish 
laws or not, somemay he religious and others not; but 
we have all the same dogmas. Both the rabbis men- 
tioned were asked whether they could affirm by an oath 
the truth of Kompert’s declaration. They didit. Not- 
withstanding the accused was condemned to pay a fine 
of 40 florins for having neglected the necessary caution 
as editor of an Annual. ‘This event could not remain 
without serious consequences. Our orthodox are now 
very wroth. If we are not orthodox, they say, what else 
are we? Since this event the Messiah question Js a 
continual subject of controversy in our religious news- 
papers.—I have the honour to be, sir, your obedient 
@ervant, ST. 
Stublweissenburg, Feb. 12, 1864. 


1786. Menasseh was born in 1604 and died in 1659. 
Austria.—A Conrroversy.—Considerable agitation 
prevails among the orthodox in the Austrian dominions, 
especially Hungary, in consequence of the evidence 
given before a court of justice by the preacher Man- 
heimer and the Rabbi Hurwitz, both of Vienna, 
These rev, gentlemen are reported to have deposed on 
oath that such party distinctions as orthodox and re- 
formers did not exist within the pale of the synagogue. 
At this the orthodox are highly indignant, and are pro- — 
testing in the papers against this evidence, The evi- 
dence was given on the occasion of the trial of Dr. _ 
Kompert, one of the editors of ‘* Wertheimer’s Annual,” 
in which there appeared an article which was considered 
by the public prosecutor as offending both against — 
Judaism and Christianity.—/sraelit. 


Austria.—M, Rewnan’s Boox.—M. Renan’s “ Life 
of Jesus” has created in Austria almost a greater sen- 
sation than in France, and is devoured by the reading 
public. Three editions of a translation published at 
Vienna were sold in no time, and already a cheap eili- 
tion for the people is announced. The press, too, has 
contributed its share towards its spread. The leading. 
Vienna papers published réviews and comments, and 
made extracts, which are almost still-more free in 
their remarks than Renan himself. On the other hand, 
the clerical party ig very active, and the “Life of 
Jesus” is being cursed and excommunicated in pastorals 
and from the pulpit. But it is teo late now, as the 
book is in the hands of everybody.—A, Z.d J. 


Gottus.—A Conrest.—The Prassian ministry has 
azain positively refused to ratify the election of a co-réli- 
gionist, Herr Cahn, as burgomaster, simply because be 
isa Jew- The municipal council will have to proceed 
to a new election. Lsraelit, 


_Sometuine For Rasprntcar Scuorars.—We are 
in the habit, when referring to the three subjoined rab- 
binical authorities, of writing them thas—Abarbanel, 
Kimchi, and Solomon ben Gabirol. A correspondent 
of the ‘A. I.,” however, whocarefully investiyated the. 
subject, remarks that this a mistake. These names 
should be spelt Avravanel, Kamchi, Solomon ben Dje. 
birul; and, asa proof of this, he states that there is 


Let us stop a moment before the pictures of the two 
reformers of their nation, of the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies. 

Mendelssohn will always claim this pre-eminence 
above all other stars—everything he was he became by 
himself, his unexcelled diligenee and admirable consis- 
tency. Ata time when everything except Bible and 
Talmud was in discredit among the Israelites—when 
| education and science were yet mere names among the 
Hebrews, Mendelssohn Jwas abandoned in the world, 
poor and friendless. Struggling against the severest 
want he plucked the finest fruits of knowledge. 

Menasseh ben Israel, however, the scion of an old 
Spanish family, rich from home, enjoyed the advantages 
of an education corresponding to his wealth and the 
scientific attainments of his generation. When as a 
man he entered upon his sphere of action, he was no 
older than Mendelssohn was when he still battled with 
the difficulties of the very rudiments of the classical 
languages. At the age of eighteen Menasseh was 
already head and leader of the congregation of Am- 
sterdam. | 

Moses Mendelssohn never showed himself an advo- 
cate of his peopie—some isolated cases excepted, when 
he pleaded the cause of his oppressed co-religionists 
with some influential men. At the same time we must 
‘admit that Mendelssohn, partly from religious considera- 
tions, if we may call it so, avoided public action ; for a 
mighty party ot which, as may be judged from his actions 
and confessions, he was apparently a member, stoodin his 
way at every step he might have ventured upon. The or- 
thodox Israelites objected to him on account of his scienti- 
fic aspirations and free thoughts. In their hearts they con- 
sidered Mendelssohn's attachment to traditional Judaism, 
which he venerated heart and soul as an artificial pro- 
duct, nay even as it has foolishly been asserted, as 
' | hypocrisy. Should, indeed, this inactivity in the poli- 
tical sphere of so highly estimable a personage not. rest 
upon some ground worthy of his noble character? We 
are firmly convinced that the grievous circumstances of 
his early youth so intimidated him thet the traces thereof 
never left him. In his exemplary modesty he never 
ventured to advocate the cause of his people in public. 
Who can tell whether he, if born under happier circum- 
stances, would not have stepped before the thrones of 


CHRISTMAS IN A_ JEW’S HOUSE. 

10 THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 
‘$1r,—I was rather surprised in reading in your last 
week’s “ Chronicle” my name being inserted therein, 
_ tnentioning that I was the cause of giving the Christian 
poor, of Whitton, meat and bread for Christmas dey; I 
was much pleased with the insertion in’your enlightened 


columns, as it appeats it partly corresponded witha 
tale of ‘‘ Christmas in a Jew’s House.” -? 
I beg to state that upwards of 200 poor people re- 


plead openly and loudly for the rights of his nation. 
The rich only have confidence. Menasseh ben Israel 


kings and princes as Menasseh his prototype did, to 


now at Constantinople a Chacham of the name of Avy- 
ravanel; all Eastern rabbis, moreover, pronounee this 
name in the same way. There are still in the Bast 


_ eeived, independently of meat and bread, also a sack of 
coals each, the amount expended being upwards of 
£30, left by benevolent donors in funded property 
fourteen yearsago, This is the first year, through my 
exertions, that the poor of Whitton received one shilling, 
and before next Christmas day, 1864, the gifts to the} 
poor in this parish .will exceed £50. As an Israelite, 
IT consider it my duty to show my Christian neighbours 
that Christmas in a Jew’s House is not a fiction. 
: I remain, yours respectfully, 
Kyxzor. 
Gotha House, Whitton, Feb. 22nd, 1864. 
[We take this opportunity of stating that it appears from 
. @ speech lately delivered on a festive occasion at Whitton, a 
_ most favorable change was worked by our correspondent. The 
speaker, says the * West Middtesex Herald,” drew a melan- 
choly picture of the dirt, sensuality, irreligion, and ignorance 
in which the inhabitants 20 or 30 years ago grovelled, and 
- contrasted with it the present condition of the village, almost 
solely due to the public spirit and good heart of Mr. Kyezor, 
‘who might justly be called the “father of his people,” and | Jewish Plato.as they called him. Menasseh ben Israel 
who all but re-built the village—Ed. J.C.) , -{ was the intimate friend of Hugo Grotius, Vossius, Bar- 
Jaens, and others with whom he was io constant 
University Tzsts,—A bill has beea brought into | tiendly correspondence. Mendolesotn 400k care to 
the*House of Commons the object of which is to enable | improve his young co-religionists: he imbued the rising 
persons of whatever creed taking academical degrees ee with a new, better, aud p —_ Spats, and for 
Oxford and Cambridge, without being subjected to any | bie 
religious test, “ provided always, chat such degree shall freed from 
not as such constitute any qualification for the holding care to. fhe schoo a Po 
of any office which has been heretofore always held by and in bis 
member of the United Church of England and Ireland, (Spanish) translation of the 
and for which such degree has heretofore constituted one Ape 
of the qualifications, until a person obtaining the same. wend with peoduete gif 298 of sunlight in the house. She gleams all over 
‘hall have subscribed a declaration that he isa bond fide himself the freest spirit of his age. Menasseh wrote bis) 18 Fay 
member of the United Church of En land and and Conciliator,”’ a work which gained him the admiration it. It re an ful 
geet The bill, if passed, is to take effect from the ance 4 the “Salvation of the Jews,” which Mendelssohn | family. She has never done with the semance and 
dey. of Michaelmas of the current year. snelated into German, and evriched with a preface. | poetry of life. Sue is herself a lyric setting 
Worrempurc.— Awormen ApvANCE.— d the to all pure and gracious Humble 
“The cha Mendelssohn the and aesthetic, the)» 
| wbers of Wartemberg have abolished the hate- literary historiagrapher and critic, lived as a simple household ways and duties have for her a guldea signi- 


4 ri ferm of oath known by the term of “More Judaico:” | merehant, end weighed out silk for his employer's. ficance. The prize makes the calling higher, and the _ 


persons bearing the same name, probably descended 
from the same family. The same is the case with 
Kimchi. ‘There are several families of this name at 
Constantinople, but they pronounce and spell it Kam- 
chi, It is the same with the name Gabirol, whieh 
should be, as stated before, Djebirul. This inistake 
arose from our ignorance of Jewish-S panish. 


Tue BetoveD Wire.—Only let a woman be sere 
that she is precious to her husband—not usefal, net 
valuable, not convenient, but lovely and beloved; let 
her be the recipient of his polite and hearty attentions ; 
let her feel that her care and love ate noticed, appte- 
ciated, and returned; Jet her opinion be asked, her 
approval sought, and her judgment respeeted in matters — 
of which she is cognizant ; im short, let her only be © 
loved, honored, and cherished in fulfilment of the mar- 
riage vow, and she will betoher husband andher children _ 
and society, a well spring of pleasure. She will bear 
pain, and toil, and anxiety ; for her husband's love is 
to her as a tower and a fortress. Shielded and sheltered 
therein, adversity will have ‘ost its sting. She may 
suffer, but sympathy may dull the edge of her sorrow, 
A house with love in it—and by love, I mean love — 
expressed in words, and deeds, for I have not one spark 
of faith in the love that mever crops out—is to a bouse 
without love, as a person to a machine ; the one life, 
the other mechanism. The unloved woman may Yave 
bread just as light, a house just as tidy asthe other, 
but the latterhas » spring of beauty about her, a 
joyousness, ao aggressive, and penctrating, and pervad- 
ing brightness, to which the former ie astranger. The 
deep happiness in her heart shines out in her face, She 


appeared boldly befote Cromwell; the theologian and 
doctor, as he called himself, showed himself an advocate 
and eloquent pleader for his co-religionists, and in a 
worthy manner solicited a home for the Hebrews. His 
labour was not in vain. Although the Israelites re- 
turned not to England at once, still the minds of her 
inhabitants were prepared, and eight years after 
Menasseh’s appearance, the first synagogue was reared 
| in London. 
Both Mendelssohn and Menasseh ben Israel have the 
great merit to have overcome the prejudices of their 
fellow men. Both taught their respective generations 
the great truth, that the [sraelite was pot that supersti- 
tious and demoralised Jew they imagined, and Judaism 
and the Jewish religion need not shun the public gaze. 
Both had their sincerest friends among Christian 
doctors. Mendelssohn had his Lessing, Nieolai, Abbt, 
and many others. The then living doctors were proud 
to call themselves friends of the philosophical Jew, the 


adew taking an oath in-any court of justice. orkmen. ‘Menasse this “ wonder. of learning,” was: end Jignifies the means. Hes home ise paredise, 
to ‘raise his right-hand and pronounce of a) establishment and physician, | sioless, not peinless, but still parading; for 


awear, so help me God.” ; business coaneetions with America, and ‘is Heaven, and Heaven Lover 
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_ persons, among whom there are 4,484 Jews. 


QJINGING and MUSIC.—MISS LINDO begs to announce 
that she gives INSTRUCTION in SINGING and, MUSIC, | 


—_ 
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 Hampro Synacocur.—Presentation or a Txsti- 
MommaL To THE Rev. H. L. Harris.—The Committee 
of this synagogue, at their meeting on Wednesday the 17th 
inst., presented to the Rey. H. L. Harris a handsome 
silver cup, bearing a suitable inscription in Hebrew, in 
acknowledgment of the excellent sermon delivered ry him 
on the Day of Atonement last. The presentatiOn was 
made by Mr. H, A. Isaacs, at the request of the Warden 
President, and the Rev. Mr. Harris acknowledged it in a 
few most appropriate words. siege 
‘Soup Kircnen.—The Rey. the Chief Rabbi paid an 
unexpected and prolonged vislt this week to the Soup 
Kitchen, and expressed his entire satisfaction at the work. 
ing of it. We are sorry to be informed that the inclemency 
of the season has caused a great increase in the number of 
applicants, and the committee would be glad if the funds 


- permitted them to make an extra distribution, should the 


present severe weather continue. 


A New Worx on Mysi¢.—A new work on music, 


by a co religionist, is announced for publication. Its title 
is, ‘*‘ The Music of the most Ancient Nations, particularl; 


of the Assyrians, Egyptians, and Hebrews, with special 


reference to the discoveries in Western Asia and in 


Egypt,” by Carl Engel; 
~ Rome.—Nomper or Jews.—A recent census of the 
population of Rome shows that it amounts to 203,559 


§$USSEX HOUSE, DOVER. 
T'HE REV. R. I. COHEN begs leave to acquaint his friends 
that he has OPENED a.CLASS for the Matriculation Exami- 
nation in London University, for Four Pupils only, He has already 
two, and will, therefore, only require two more to complete his 
number. A Classical Professor is engaged especially for their 
‘use. They will have a separate class-room, and five hours daily for 
Classics and Mathematics, The remaining hours will be devoted 


‘to preparation in the English, French, and German Languages ; 


Music, Drawing, History, Geography, Chemistry, and Natural 
Philosophy. The great eivehitens the pupils will derive from this 

course, as compared with that of other collegiate institutions, con- 

sists not only in the exclusive attention given to a limited number, 

but in the fact that during the hours of recreation they will breathe 

the invigorating air of the country, and enjoy the benefits of sea- 

bathing inits season. | 

" Terms, One Hundred Guineas per annum, 


eas 9, North-street, Victoria House, Cheltenham. 


J‘HE REV BERTHOLD ALBU, Minister of the Hebrew 
_ Congregation, Cheltenham, has: OPENED an ESTABLISH- 
NT for YOUNG GENTLEMEN, where they will receive a 
sound Hebrew and moral education. Mrs. A., an Englishwoman, 
is fully competent to look after their domestic comforts. Terms, 
including English tuition, &c., at the best school in the town, 
German and Music (either Piano or Violin), 50 guineas per snnum. 


BRIGHTON. 

REMINGTON HOUSE, 1, Powis-square, Bricuton. 
YOUNG LADIES’ EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMEN1. 
TERMS INCLUSIVE. 

French and German Resident Governesses, professors for the 
various branches of study. 

VHE MISSES COHEN have taken « house at Brighton, in 

, order that the pupils entrusted to their care rel have the advan- 

tages of a sea-side residence. Applications and letters for terms, 
&c., to be addressed as above. | 


JEWISH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, ° 
16, NoRTHWICK-TERRACe, HILL. 
Paincipat—The Rev. A. P. MENDES. 


TT.HE Education will be conducted by an efficient staff of 
' Professors and Masters, and will include all the branches 
usually taught in first-class academies, combined with that reli- 
gow culture which is so important an element in the training of 
ewish youth. 
Prospectuses may be obtained on application to the Rev. A. P. 
Mendes. | | 


| LADIES’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 
RS. ESSINGER receives a select number of YOUNG 
LADIES to BOARD and EDUCATE on the plan of home 
tuition. 
Terms, including English, Hebrew, French, and Cerman,gForty 
Guineas per annum. A resident French Governess. | 
Shrubbery Villas, Lower Edmonton. 


JEWISH COMMERCIAL INSTITUTION, BRUSSELS. 
4%, CaausseEeE d’Errerseck, 
“TNSTRUCTION in this Establishment includes a religious 

-_ | education upon solid basis; the English, French, and German 
anguages, taught by cfficient resident and native professors ; 

Commercial Correspondence in these languages, Bookkeeping, 
Mathematics, Geography, General History, Natural Science, Writ- 
ng, Drawing, &c. For prospectuses and information address the 

Principal, L. KAHN. 


GENTLEMEN, at PFUNGSTADT, near Darmstadt‘, one 
our by rail from Frankfort-on-the-Maine. The Chief Rabbi, Kev. 
Dr. Adler; Mr. 8. J. Rubenstein, 22, Argy)l-street, Regent street 
Jacobs, 33, Haymarket, have kinc allowed references to 
them ; as also has Mr. Mombach, 6, South-street, Finsbury-square, 
who is personal! 
happy to forw 


ESTABLISHMENT FOR YOUNG 


pros pectus. 


both of which she has studied with the best masters in London and 
on the continent. Lessons given either at her own residence or 
that of the pupil, and schools attended at moderate terms. For 
further particulars apply at Mitcheli’s Royal Library, 73, Old Bond- 
street: Mr. Marks, 43, Hunter-street, Brunswick-square ; and 


‘Miss Lindo, 20, Westbury-road, Westbourne-square. 


RaTOR, havi 


R. MURRAY DAVIS, 13, Piccadilly, Surgeon-Dentist, 
: Dental Licentiate of the Royal College of Surgeons, has a 
‘principle entirely his own of fixing ARTIFICIAL TEETH, 


a - without causing the slightest pain or the extraction of stumps, at 


eharges strictly moderate. All consultations free. Children’s 
teeth regulated, At home daily froth Ten till Fve. 


M* MAURICE DAVIES,* pianist, begs to inform his 
| friends and pupils chat he has REMOVED to No, 1, Shrews 
_ bury-road, Westbourne-park, W. Finishing and other lessons on 
the pianoforte as usual. 


MENDELSON, jun., UPHOLSTERER and DECO- 
just returned from Paris, where he has been 
employed in one of the most renowned establishments, offers his 
services to the public and all families requiring upholstery or 
decorative tapestry work. The public will find that the experience, 
taste, design, and other advantages which J, M, has acquired, «fter 


~ geonsiderable resideuce abroad, will combine most favourably with 

the usual solid lish 

gations to be din 
Court-road, 


All letters and communi- 


to J. M., jun. 25, Windmill-street, Tottenham 


acquainted with the Establishment, and will be | 


ments both in town and country.—58, 


ADLEY’S HOTEL, SUITES 
OF ROOMS for Weddings, Balls, Banquets, 
| Ke, which are provided in the best style,cn reasonable terms,— 
JOHN HART, rietor.—N,B, A Jewish Cook erployed. 


. of the LISBON OIL MILLS COMPANY 
(LIMITED.) 
THE ORIENTAL COMMERCIAL COMPANY ( Limited) are 
prepared to receive SUBSCRIPTIONS for the CAPITAL of the: 
Lisbon Oil Mills Company (Limited). : 
To be incorporated pursuant to the “ Company's Act, 1862.” 
Capital £100,000, in 10,000 Shares of £10 each. First issue 
000, in 5,000 Shares. 2,600 Shares, representing £26,000, are 
re-engaged by the present Proprietors of the Estate and Business. 
Payments: on application £1,-and on allotment £2 per Share. 
After which calls will be made only in case of benefit to accrue to 
the Company; and no such calls shall exceed £2 per share, or be 
required at less intervals than two months, 


DIRECTORS. 
AUGUSTO BRANCAMP, Peer of Portugal. Chairman. _ 
Vice-Admiral BURNEY, Director of the European Bank, and 
Chairman of the Oriental Commercial Company, Vice-Chairman. 
Alves do Rio, Member of the Cortes in Portugal. , 
Edward Gibbon Swann, Esq., Director of the South-Eastern Bank, 
and of the Oriental Company. : | 
Angus M’Kenzie, Esq., Director of the Oriental Company, 
B. Philippon, Esq., Merchant, of London aad Lisbon. 
BANKERS. 
Messrs. Masterman, Peters, Mildred, and Co., London, 

The London and Brazil Bank (Limited), for Lisbon, 
So.icirons.—Messrs. Langford and Marsden, 59, Friday-street. 
ManaGement—By the Oriental Commercial Company ( Limited), 

Brokers—Castello Brothers, 18; Throgmorton-street. 
Appress—The Offices of the Oriental Commercial Company ( Li- 
mited), 31, Threadneedle-street, where the share list is open for 

applications, and all information can be obtained, | 


PROSPECTUS. 

The Object s of the Company are to purchase, work, and deve- 
lope a well established and compact Oil Factory at Lisbon, com 
prising the freehold possession of a valuable town block, skirting 
the Tagus, a plant of steam crushing and refining machinery, suita- 


| ble wharfage and a tramway to the water's edge. 


The Advantages to be secured with the purchase consist— 

Firstly. Of a situation presenting a river frontage of about 100 
metres, indented by a aveck, in which lighters can load and dis- 
charge at all periods of the tide, 

Secondly. Of the pre-eminence enjoyed by this unique factory in 
a country in which an oppressive duty of £9 15s, 8d. per ton upon 
Linseed Oil hampers importation, in which the demand for Seed 
Oils, whether as to export, consumption, or mixing, is much more 
than equal to the supply, and in which the enterprise of refinery is 
almost untouched. | 

Thirdly. Of the rapidly increasing value of the land itself. 

Feurthly. Of the abundance of space, whether for increase of 
working power, or for disposal at a large profit. 

Fifthly. Of the accessibility of oleaginous Seeds and Crude Oils, 
whether from the interior or from the Atlantic Islands, on very 
favorable terms. | 

Sixthly. Of the ample demand and ready markets of the Medi- 
terranean and Brazil especially (to absorb increased production) 
and the easy conveyance thereto. 

The Estate is a freehold comprising 8000 square metres of land 
in the best part uf Lisbon, the present value of which is 25s. per 
square metre, or say £10,000, and increasing annully. 

The Business comprises all Live Stock, Implements, Utensils, 
Suitable Warehouses, Engine House, 25 Horse Power Engine and 
appropriate Machinery with all modern improvements, to the aggre- 
gate value of £10,000, at which price the Proprietors will assign to 
the Company in which they retain a large interest. The Machinery 
is capable of elaborating 30,000 quarters of Seed annually, yielding 
at the least 2000 tons of Oil, and 4000 tons (circa) of Cake. 

The Prices of purchase are payable thus:— _ 

For the Plant and Business. £7000 in Shares, and £3900 in two 
cash payments of £2000, on taking possession, and £1000 Six 
Months later. 

For the Estate. £4000 in shares, £6000 in three cash payments of 
£2000, two years afier possession, £2000 two years latter,and £2000 
after another interval of two years, subject to interest at the rate of 
5 per cent., pending payments on the outstanding balances. | 

It is noticeable from the stake retained by the present proprietary 
in the new Company, and from the extended accommodation as to 
payments, how great is the confidence of the owners in the concern, 
which changes hands only in consequence of the unavoidable retire- 
ment of some, necessitating the sale of the property for purposes of 
distribution. 

Profits. From the previous working of this business in private 
hands, a clear revenue of considerably more than 30 per cent. has 
been derived; and:allowing for the possible increase of expenses in 
the hands of a Company, the Council still have the fullest reliance 
in the prospect of obtaining net annual profits of at least 25 per 
cent. upon the capital to be paid up. Whilst the space and situa. 
tion at command for ready expansion of operations afford a fair field 
for commensurate increase, | 

The allotment of the 2,400 disposabie shares will be-made pro rata 
upon all acceptable applications. 
_ The General Agency is undertaken by the Oriental Commercial 
Company, Limited, who will carry out the transactions in the 
interest of the wembers ofthis Company for a fixed mercantile 
commission, thereby dispensing with all expenses other than those 
of the factory, which are very moderate. 

No Promotion fee or charge is to be paid. 

Applications for Shares must be in the form annexed, fand must 
be addressed, together with a deposit of £1 per share, either to the 
Oriental Commercial Company, Limited, or to the Bankers above- 
named, where Prospectuses and proper forms can be obtained. 


THE LISBON OIL MILLS COMPANY ( Limited.) 
Capital £100,009, in 10,000 Shares of £10 each, 
- (First issue £50,000, in 5,000 Shares). 


31, Threadneedle-street. 


No. 
Address—Offices of the Oriental Commercial Company ( Limited), 
Form or APPLICATION FoR SHARES. | 


| To the Directors of “ The Lisbon Oil Mills Company” (Limited), 


Gentlemen—I request that you will allot to me Shares of 
£10 each in the above Company, having lodged with Messrs, Mas- 
terman and Co. the sum of on account thereof; and in case 
of such, or of any less allotment to me,I hereby agree to accept 
the same, subject to all the conditions and obligations thereof. 

Dated this day 186 

Residence. 


eete eee ee er 


This portion will be returned to the Applicant.] — 


BANKER’S RECEIPT. 
Received this day of , 186 , on account of the 
Agency of the Lisbon Oil Mills Company (Limited), from 
| the sum of accompanying an application for 


No. 


Bankers. 


IMPORTANT TO FAMILIES. 
Pee GOSCHALK begs to announce to his friends and 


the public in general that he still centinues his business as 
JOOK, and to inform them that by employing him for Parties 
and Weddings they will effect a saving of 50 percent. Engage- 
eman-street, E. 


Petar COHEN, COOK and CONFECTIONER, 22, 
0 


Wentworth street, Spitalfields; 115, Gravel-lane, Houndsditch, 
ndon; and 156, High-street, Margate—in returning thanks for 
past favours, begs to recommend himself to supply the public in 
general with Breakfasts, Dinners, and Suppers on very moderate 
terms. Confectionery of the first elass. Jellies, ices, blanc manges, 
&e, Country orders attended to, | 


ONTAGUE JACOBS, IMPORTER and 
MANUFACTURER of CIGARS. | 
06, Gueav Prescot Street, Goopman’s Fietps Lenpon, 
Established 1826, | | 

_ Celebrated for Yara Principes.* 

Cigars shipped free of duty. 


A PERFECT STATE OF HEALTH may be insured by 
the occasional use of 
PARR'S LIFE PILLS. 


| which may be bought for s trifle of any Chemist in the Kingdom. 


| dress Miss Neumann, 2 Leigh-street, Burton Crescent. 


| elaborately engraved 


| sy Jewish Commercial Boarding House Keepers.—TO BE 

i LET, inJ une, a ROOMY HOUSE, situated in the centre of 
Birmingham, and well adapted for the above business, which has 
been pager | carried on in it for the last four years. Satisfac- 
tory reasons will be given as to why it will be vacant. For further 
a apply to Mrs. R, Ash, 12, Edgbaston street, Birming- 


Fyrom (with or without Partial Board) for a 
gentleman, in the house of a highly respectable family, where 


the comforts of a home can be assured. poise 


Young Man, having served his apprenticeship for a 

period of five years in one of the largest Cigar and Tobacco 
maunfactories on the continent, is desirous of an ENGAGEMENT 
as BUNDLER and SORTER, and is willing to make himself 
generaily useful. Excellent references. Apply E. N., Jewish 
Chronicle office. 


O PARENTS.—WANTED an In-door APPRENTICE 
| to learn the business of a Spectacle Maker and Optician. He 
will be treated as one of the family. Premium required, which 


will be returned in salary. Apply to Bernard Davis, Optici 
‘430, Euston-road, near 


ANTED, a Situation hy a Young Man 18 years of age. 
Can make himself useful either as CLERK or SHOPMANA 


Good references. All letters to be addressed to ©. E., Jewi:h 
Chronicle office. 


V ] ANTED, a Young Lady to TEACH Two little Chil- 
_ dren Hebrew, English, and Music for two hours every 
morning except Saturday and Sunday. Apply by letter only to 


as ae care of Mr. Reid, baker, 55, Bernard-street, Russell-square, 


A LADY who has been engaged in business for s-veral 
| years, wishes an ENGAGEMENT ina house of business 
either «8 Saleswoman or Housekeeper, Good references. Address 
F. A., Jewish Chronicle office. 


Foreign Lady who gives instruction in the French, 
Italian, and German languages, Drawing and Singing, is 
desirous to GIVE three hours’ INSTUCTION Saily in return for 

board and lodging in London. Can give good references.—Ad- 


KQUIRED, by a Widow Lady, a Re-engagement as 

HOUSEKEEPER, or charge of a family deprived of ma- 
ternal care, or Companien to an elderly invalid lady, Unexecp. 
oe references. Address C. B., 45, Warestone-road, Birm.- 
ingham. 


\ 7 ANTED, a SITUATION as thorough Jewish COOK, 

where a kitchen-maid is kept; or assistance given in the 
kitchep. Good character, Address C. B., 36, Upper Park-place, 
Regenv’s park. 


\ ANTED a Good Plain COK in a small private family. 

She will be required to make herself generally useful. 
Apply between the hours of 9 and lla.m., at Mr. Newsomes, Baker, 
263, New North-road, N. 


Jewish COOK WANTED. Apply to Mr. D. Cowan, 
207, Cheetham-hill-road, Manchester, 


ANTED, a Respectable Jewish COOK Apply any 
: morning, between the hours of 10 and 1 o’clock, at 28, 
Duncan-terrace, Islington, N. 


ANTED, a SITUATION as In-door SERVANT. Out 


¥ of livery. Nearly four years’ good character in a Jewish 
family. Address A. B., 2, Southampton street, Euston-square. 


RS. ATRUTEL’S (late Miss E. Benzaquen) 
PRIVATE BOARDING HOUSE, 
10, SOUTH STREET, FINSBURY SQUARE, 
Board and Residence upon moderate terms. Vacancies for Two 
| or Three Resident Boarders. | | 


QO. 15, MONTAGUE-PLACE, RUSSELL-SQUARE,.— 
MISS BENZAQUEN begs respectfully to announce to 
the Jewish community that her Establishment will be OPENED 


.| on the 3rd MARCH next, for the accommodation of visitors to the 


metropolis, with first-class Board and stesidence, and where every 
attention will be paid to insure the comforts of a home to those 
who may favour her by their patronage. The situation is interme- 
ciate of the Western and Eastern Synagogues, and contiguous to 
the leading theatres and places of amusements, Applications to > 
the above address will meet with immediate attention, 


CTICE of REMOVAL.—The MISSES ALEXANDER 
beg to inform their friends that they are about to remove at 

the end of March to new and more commodious premises, situated 
No. 33, MONTAGUE PLACE, RUSSELL SQUARE, Vacancies 
for permanent Boarders. A drawing-room suite of apartments to 
let, also apartments at 33, King-street, Covent-garden.—All com- 
munications to be made to the Misses Alexander, 10, Bedford-street 


until the 25th March, 


Wd 
EIM’S PRIVATE HOTEL and Restaurant, 7, South 
Parade, St. Mary’s, Manchester. This Hotel, which is situated 
in the best posiiion, has just been NEWLY OPENED, and offers 
eve? comfort to the public.—English and Foreign Newspapers 
ept, | 3 


DEFRIES and CO., SHIP and INSURANCE 

» BROKERS and COMMISSION AGENTS, 19, East Inpra 

CHAMBERS, LEADENHALL STREET, Lonpon, E.C.—N.B. Freights 
engaged, goods forwarded, and Insurances effected, 


J. DEFRIES ‘ann SONS’. 
CRYSTAL GALLERY, 

YHE NIZAM’S MAGNIFICENT CRYSTAL CANDE.. 

LABRUM FOR INDIA, 

Being one of the Five recently manufactured (of 154 Lights, 22 
feet high, and 12 feet diameter), IS NOW ON SHOW AT THE 
ABOVE GALLERY. together with a great variety of rare and 
exquisite Specimens of Workmanship in GLASS, among which 


j.are Designs in Engraved Glass, taken from the {FAMOUS ._. 


ELGIN MARBLES. 
Also, a variety of ert eet as Table Glass Ware, with 
NTATION RES 
THE FINEST LACEWORK, 
A splendid assortment of CRYSTAL CHANDELIERS, in 
eae Venetian, and other Registered Designs, for Gas or 
fandle 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE, SILVER, AND ORMOLU, 
of the newest designs. 
Lamps, Crystal Chandeliers, and Wall Lights, &c., for India, 
and oiher markets. 
Club, Mess, and General Furnishing Orders for Glass, China, and 
Earthenware promptly executed. 


PETROLENE, KEROSENE, & PARAFFIN LAMPS. 


To burn every description of Mineral Oil. 
‘ Free from smell or smoke. | 


Works—LONDON and BIRMINGHAM 
City Show Rooms and Manufactory—147, Houndsditch, London. 
West End Show Rooms, Crystal Gallery, Egyptian Hall, 
Piccadilly, 


Lordon: Printed and Published by Moss VaLeytrnz, for the Pro- 
rietor, at his office, 7, Bevis Marks, St. Mary Axe, E.C., inthe 
arish of Ailhallows, in the City of London. Friday, February 
26, 2864. Rev. S. M. Isaacs, 119, West Houston-street, New 
York, Agent for the United States of America, 


 Collector—Mn Jacop Roxas 
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